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Sy] of English Books printed'in the years 1475-1640 


was made possible by a vast amount of volun- 


is to be adequately carried on, and the object of this paper is to 


indicate some of the lines along which voluntary he 
especially desired. 

It may be as well to confess that until a few weeks ago 
nothing more formidable was projected than a modest circular. 
But almost every one who is asked to read a paper to this 
Society bargains that it shall be for ‘ as late as possible ’ in the 
session, and so (as too often before) the Secretary responsible 
for obtaining a paper for this particular ecbadhaas tens to supply 
it himself. Hence the projected circular will take on a mtd 
more discursive form than was originally intended. 

Let me begin with the help which may be given in supple- 
menting the Catalogue as at present printed and correcting its 
mistakes. No one who has read either the Preface or the 
Editorial Note to the Catalogue will be surprised that help for 


p is more 


t Read before the Bibliographical Society, 21 November 1927. 
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both these objects should be needed. Our plans were laid to 
bring together entries of all the books of our period in the 
British Museum, the Bodleian, the University Library at Cam- 
bridge, and Mr. Henry Huntington’s collection, and of as many 
other books not represented in England in the three libraries 
named as we could discover. Our basis for the British Museum 
was the special cataloguecontaining about 13,600 entries issued in 
1884, which together with Arber’s Transcript of the Stationers’ 
Register first constituted the 166 years 1475-1640 as a special 
bibliographical period, and so brought the compilation of 
a United Catalogue for the period within sight as an ideal to 
be aimed at. I cannot remember the date at which I heard 
Mr. H. R. Tedder talk of such a Catalogue as a possibility, but 
I am sure that it was he who first put the idea into my head and 
it is a pleasure to me to record it. For the books (over 2,600) 
acquired by the Museum since 1884 there was an interleaved 
copy of the 1884 catalogue with entries of these accessions for 
the use of the Museum Staff and cards were made for us for 
these additional entries by Mr. Plomer. The entries for this 
interleaved catalogue were cut out from the successive Lists of 
Accessions printed for the Museum, and we must face the 
probability that now and again an entry was overlooked, and 
not entered in the interleaved volume, and the similar proba- 
bility that in making our cards some entries in the interleaved 
1884 catalogue were overlooked. Thus even the representation 
of the books in the British Museum is not quite complete, 
though I believe it is nearly so. For the Cambridge University 
Library, where we had Mr. Sayle’s catalogue as a basis, the task 
was lightened by the fact that he completed his work twenty 
years later, and the annual accessions were very much less. 
For the Bodleian library we had cards made by Mr. Plomer for 
all the books not in the British Museum and generous official 
help was given on the proofs, which were checked throughout 
and received a vast accession of the Oes used as a symbol for 
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the premier Oxford library. For Mr. Huntington’s collection 
we started with his two sets of check lists and in this case also 
had the advantage of official help on every proof. Thus for 
these four libraries our intention, and save for slips our practice, 
was to enter every edition and variant they possessed, and by 
doing this we believed that we were registering somewhere 
between 65 per cent. and 75 per cent. of the extant output. 

In addition to these four libraries, since it is occasionally 
useful to serious students to know of a copy of the book on 
which they are working in private hands, complete registration 
was subsequently aimed at as regards all the books in the fine 
collection of Sir Leicester Harmsworth, who very generously 
had a special set of cards made for us. The same aim was 
extended to all the books in Mr. W. A. White’s check-list, and 
some little time after we had begun printing we had the 
further help of the galley proofs of Miss Bartlett’s catalogue. 
We also gave complete representation to the entries in the first 
catalogue of the Secs collection, unhappily now dispersed, 
and when information came to hand of books in the New York 
Public Library and the Chapin library at Williamstown, Mass., 
used as much of it as the state of our proofs allowed. 

In all these cases it will be noted, Mahomet and the Moun- 
tain had somehow contrived to meet, and the collections being 
the best on each side of the Atlantic as to which we could get 
information, it was obviously right to aim at complete repre- 
sentation. The three great English Libraries (the British 
Museum, Bodleian, and University Library, Cambridge) were 
open practically all the year round with (subject to any deduc- 
tion which may be made for their own desire for enlargement) 
adequate staffs in attendance. A student working at London, 
Oxford, or Cambridge will naturally go to these libraries in 
preference to any other for every book they contain, and as 
a complete census of copies was a task wholly beyond our 
strength, there was no object, from our standpoint, in adding 

Bb2 
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information as to duplicates in other libraries in the same cities 
not professedly open to the public, and with staffs so limited 
that they ought not to be needlessly troubled. All we wanted 
to know as to these other libraries was what books they pos- 
sessed which had not already been noted in the larger collec- 
tions, which (according to the slang of the moment) may be 
called the English ‘ Big Three’. Unhappily to get this infor- 
mation with any completeness, where no catalogue had been 
printed, would have entailed either carrying our own four and 
twenty or five-and-twenty thousand cards from one library in 
the kingdom to another, or else obtaining complete sets of 
cards for all the books in each of the libraries in turn and 
collating these at head-quarters with our own. For the Durham 
libraries we had the loan of a set of slips from Mr. Stocks ; for 
Winchester libraries a similar loan from Mr. Jaggard, and 
considerable use was made of both these sources of information. 
But for most even of the London libraries we had to be content 
with what indications of copies not in the ‘ Big Three’ 
libraries could be obtained on brief visits, and by working from 
the other end and trying to trace every book entered in the 
Stationers’ Register. ‘The work put into this latter task was 
unstinted and fruitful within the limits of possibility. Un- 
fortunately publishers of pamphlets of quickly passing interest 
had every temptation to save the sixpences paid for registration 
whenever they could, and the Stationers’ Register offers very 
imperfect clues to later editions. My own experience, so far 
as it has gone, is that it is the later editions and the pamphlets 
of news which will receive most additions from further re- 
search. When the Catalogue had been out only some four 
months I had one of Humphrey Dyson’s bound volumes of 
pamphlets put into my hand. There were twenty-three of 
them within our period, and I remarked that at least the odd 
three would probably not be found in the Catalogue. My 
foreboding was more than justified, as there were no fewer than 
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five which I could not trace. As to later editions the Catalogue 
itself tells its own tale in the gaps in those that are numbered. 
Editorially I am bound to desire that they may be filled up. 
But a very large percentage of the pamphlets which went 
through many editions are sermons, pe if in each case no more 
than the first and the last had survived, there would be no 
great loss. Editorially, however, our duty is to try to fill all 
gaps, and if I have spent longer than I intended in explaining 
how gaps have been left open it is in order that I may point out 
how much easier it is to complete the Catalogue now that it 
is in a single volume of which a fairly large edition has been 
printed, than when it was embodied in. a single set of many 
thousands of cards. 

In the case of the Short-Title Catalogue there were three good 
reasons for the departure from the Society’s usual practice of 
refusing to sell its books to non-members: (1) it greatly 
lessened the strain of a {1,500 book on our finances ; (2) it 
made the Catalogue available for students of literature who do 
not share our love of bibliography for its own sake, and (3) it 
held out a hope that the catalogue would find its way into the 
hands of librarians and antiquarian booksellers, both of whom 
might be induced to use it not only for their own advantage, 
but to further knowledge. 

To take the Librarians first: it used to be the practice in 
most Oxford colleges for a copy of the printed catalogue of 
the Bodleian Library to be used instead of a separate catalogue 
of that of each individual college, the pressmarks of the college 
books being added in ink against the entries in the catalogue 
of books which the college possessed, while books in the college 
library not recorded in the Bodleian Catalogue were entered 
on the margins or on interleaves. Librarians of libraries which 
own copies of English books printed before the close of the 
year 1640 who will use the Short-Title Catalogue in a similar 
way, to register the books in their own keeping, may at least 
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occasionally get information from it which will be useful for 
their own work. If, in return for this information, they will 
put on a half-sheet of note-paper the title of any ‘English’ book 
of our period in their custody not entered in the S. J. C. and 
yeaa | it to the writer of this paper at 40 Murray Road, 
Wimbledon, S.W. 19, they will help to complete the catalogue 
and make it ultimately more useful. 

In the case of antiquarian booksellers we have to make the 
same request in the more general form that they will do their 
best to see that, either by themselves or by their customers, the 
necessary information may be given to enable unregistered 
editions, and those of which less than three copies in England 
and two in the United States are at present registered, to be 
accurately entered. Our main object, of course, is to be in- 
formed of books which are in permanent ownership, and the 
dispersal of the Clawson collection before the S. J. C. was 
published illustrates the transitory value of references to 
books in private ownership, while references to entries in 
auction catalogues or dealers’ catalogues are of even less 
permanent value. But in the case of really rare books we 
must ultimately take the best information which we can get, 
and it does not seem unreasonable to ask for this help from 
antiquarian booksellers, because there can be little doubt that 
one inevitable result of the S. J. C., as of most bibliographical 
works, is the raising of prices. Bibliographers have no reason 
to regret this, since the higher the money value of any class of 
books, the more likely it becomes that copies which still survive 
will be hunted down and preserved. But I think I may suggest 
in passing that trade cataloguers will serve their own ultimate 
interests in not pressing the paucity of references to copies in 
the §. J. C. in the case of any particular book further than is 
reasonable. In the first place references to Book Prices Current 
would quickly show that of many books which any library 
would be glad to possess several copies have been sold at 
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auction in the last forty years, though perhaps only two are 
registered in the S. J. C., because only a minute proportion of 
recently sold books find their way at once to public libraries 
either in England or in the United States. These books are 
still potentially on the market and in the interest of fair 
dealing the fact ought not to be ignored. In the second place 
many other books, which are quite truly very rare, have been 
sold at auctions in miscellaneous bundles without special cata- 
loguing, because their rarity is due to their being so dull that 
fewer and fewer people are willing to be troubled by owning 
them. Now as an act of piety, or from a desire to tidy up the 
statistics of the production of books in any given inake or 
year, it will be advantageous if all the books which are rare 
because no one for three centuries has wanted to read them 
can be properly represented in libraries of record to which 
students have easy access. But if private collectors pay un- 
reasonable prices for them merely because they are advertised 
as ‘not in the S. J. C.’ they will make it harder for the books 
to reach their proper resting-places and burden their own 
shelves with books of which there is nothing to be said except 
that apparently previous owners have been anxious to get rid 
of them. 

To return from this digression: while the information for 
which I am asking (1) from librarians and individual owners, 
(2) from antiquarian booksellers, is primarily for their help in 
recording books not entered at all in the S. 7. C., or entered 
with less than three English or two American owners, it is also 
important to receive notes of errors, whether of assignation of 
authorship, of transcription, or of dating. 

As regards assignations of authorshi ie of anonymous books i : 
is obvious that with the small and intermittent bod 
workers by whom the Catalogue was produced these Foor ed not 
be specially investigated afresh for the purposes of the S. 7. C. 


In this, as in other matters, we did our best, and so far I have 
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only been told of one wrong attribution, which was taken from 
the British Museum catalogue of 1884 and had passed from 
that into other catalogues which we used. By accepting it 
we have given it a new lease of life, and if we have done the 
same in other cases we shall be very glad of what I must call 
‘ authenticated ’ corrections, authentication being needed lest 
we fall from the frying-pan into the fire, and are led in the case 
of little-known books to the acceptance of private opinions such 
as might cause us to put the Shakespeare Folio of 1623 under 
Bacon, or The True Tragedy of Richard, Duke of York under 
Marlowe. If a few specialists on different sections of books 
within the 166 years which the Catalogue covers will search its 
pages for entries of anonymous books as to which they have 
expert knowledge and send me their criticisms in a form in 
which they can be printed in The Library, their help will be 
gratefully received. Of course this task ought to have been 
performed by reviewers, but the English system of reviewing, 
which, in nine cases out of ten, gives a very just general verdict 
on the books submitted to it, is apt to shirk detailed criticism 
of books which might benefit from it, partly out of good nature, 
partly out of the fear of inviting longer controversies than the 
readers of the paper would care for. 

The second class of errors as to which information will be 
welcome are those of transcription or misprints. I rather hope 
that there are creditably few of these, and the few I have 
noticed myself have been mostly self-evident. But a difference 
of spelling, if attention is called to it, may easily lead to dis- 
coveries of variant issues or states of the book concerned, and 
there is thus a double reason for noting it. 

As for the third class of errors, or imperfections, those of 
dating, the field for examination is vast and no amount of time 
or trouble bestowed on it can easily be excessive, except in so 
far as it may hold back a book for a decade during which it 
might do more to advance knowledge than those who are 
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working at it can bring about by themselves. These two points 
of view are weighing on me very much at present because all 
the entries in the Short-Title Catalogue have for some months 
past been rearranged, as far as the dates in the entries permit, 
in chronological order, and I am quite clear that their publica- 
tion in this form would be of great service to a variety of 
students, and ought to be undertaken. If we would get a book 
as a piece of book-building in its right place in the work of its 
printer, we must know its date; if we would get it into its 
right place in the literary life of its author, or in the mental and 
spiritual development of the race in whose language it is 
written, again we must know its date. Hence to get all the 
books of a nation into as accurate chronological order as 
possible is one of the biggest things that bibliography can do, 
but for the early days of printing and publishing it is also one 
of the most difficult, because so many early books were un- 
dated, and so many dates which have been suggested for them 
are uncertain or untrustworthy. Fortunately in the Society’s 
monograph on English Fifteenth-century Books by Mr. Gordon 
Duff, which in the form in which it was issued in 1917, owed 
a very great deal to the editorial help of Dr. Henry Thomas, 
though only about 130 books out of 431 bear their own printed 
dates, not very much remains to be done. With the exception 
of those issued by the firm of Lettou and Machlinia (after- 
wards Machlinia alone), which never printed the date of com- 
pletion in a single book, every book recorded in this monograph 
has been assigned a date within a limit of four years and mostly 
less. But when we pass from the fifteenth century to the 
sixteenth most of the work is still to be done. 

Any one who uses the Short-Title Catalogue or that of the 
British Museum, which it took as its main foundation, will 
observe that there are three sorts of dates given in imprints. 
Dates without any brackets, which are therefore taken from 
the books ; dates within brackets, but with no query following 
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them ; and dates within brackets, followed by a query. Even 
dates taken from the books themselves are not always to be 
trusted, as occasionally there is a misprint of a numeral, occa- 
sionally the date given is fraudulent, and fairly frequently in 
certain classes of publications, mostly official, the date was 
printed to signify not that the book on which it was placed was 
printed in that year, but that it was a verbally accurate reprint 
of a first edition of which that was the date. There is still 
some work to be done on these misdated official reprints, but 
the class is not a very large one, and now that its existence is 
recognized it is easy to guard against using these official dates 
as evidence of the ownership of types or ornaments in the year 
in which they profess to have been issued. 

Unqueried da da tes within brackets ought to be and probably 
mostly are fairly trustworthy. Only some misconception of 
the evidence in a book, or the momentary forgetfulness to 
which every one is liable at times, can explain the mentality of 
a cataloguer who assigns the publication of a book to a par- 
ticular year on inadequate evidence, without safeguarding 
himself by adding a query. ‘The trouble comes in when 
we try to discover the range of the doubt which the query is 
intended to indicate. In the case of a date at the end of a 
decade—the typical round date—it may indicate three different 
ranges. ‘Thus the bracketed and queried date [1540 ?] may mean 
in one of the years 1539-1541, or it may mean in one of the years 
1535-1545, or it may mean in one of the years 1530-1550, and 
it is left to the user of the catalogue to determine which of 
these three ranges of possibility the query is meant to suggest. 

With books dated with a five as the final digit, we have two 
alternatives instead of three. ,The queried date 1535 within 
brackets should stand either for the short range 1534-1536, or 
for the long range 1530-1540. 

With the other digits in the final position, instead of a 
twenty-year range, or a ten-year range, we ought to have only 
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a range of three years, or at most of five. Thus [1533 ?] ought 
to mean ‘ Within the years 1530-1535’, and more strictly 
within the years 1532-1534. 

All this, of course, does not exclude another possibility that 
a cataloguer may assign a book to a particular year oe then 
query his own date, not to indicate the range of dates within 
which the book must have been produced, but because he 
thinks it stands in some relation to a known event in a known 
year, but is not quite certain whether he is right. 

Now these queried dates are very numerous in the Short-Title 
Catalogue, and they offer a great obstacle to a satisfactory 
chronological rearrangement of the entries. 

Even in the fifteenth century, which has been better worked 
than any other period, and in the year 1500, in the course of 
which De Worde, Pynson, and Notary all kindly changed their 
addresses, it excites suspicion to find over 40 assigned dates to 
10 taken from the books, as against 19 assigned dates and 16 
taken from the books in 1499. To 1520 as many as 80 books 


are assigned with a query, as against 6 assigned without query 
and 19 taken from the books. For the — year there is 


not a single queried entry, 6 unqueried attributions and 26 
books bearing their own dates. It seems probable that some of 
the 80 books doubtfully assigned to 1520 need to be transferred 
to earlier years. 

In 1535 out of a total of 81 books 43 have queried dates, in 
1540 fifty-six out of a hundred, in the intermediate year 1539 
fifteen out of 66. 

Taking the decade 1570-1579 there are 44 queried dates in 
1570, twenty-five in 1575, and only 48 in the other eight years. 

So in the decade 1620-1629 the two years 1620 and 1625 
have between them 89 queried books and the other eight years 
between them have only 47. 

Thus it is quite obvious that the tens and the fives in each 
decade are given far more than their share of undated books, 
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and that these masses of uncertain attributions at five yearly 
intervals need to be greatly reduced. One satisfactory feature 
in the problem is that the queried attributions tend rather to 
diminish in the course of years, while the total number of 
books is largely increased. Thus to take some curiously close 
figures there are 43 queried dates in 1535 out of a total of 81; 
44 in 1570 out of a total of 190; 45 in 1580 out of 223, and 45 
(again) in 1620 out of 420. 

These figures are the results of very hasty counting but I 
think I shall not be far wrong if I hazard the rough statement 
that for the hundred and forty years from 1501 to 1640 there 
must be somewhere about 2,000 books the dates of which 
require to be re-examined. The number is daunting, but our 
helps to solving problems of dating are increasing, and the 
illustrated monograph by Dr. McKerrow and Mr. Ferguson 
on English ornamental borders which will soon go to the 
printer should supply further help. I hope, however, that the 
Council will sanction a series of facsimiles of types and orna- 
ments in dated books which should supply further assistance in 
solving questions both of dating and printing, and should also 
ultimately form one or more illustrated monographs. But if 
these things are to be @one, competent helpers must come 
forward, and not only here, but also in the United States. 

If this difficulty of the mass of loosely dated books can be 
overcome or lessened, there seems no reason why we should 
not print the rearranged entries of the Short-Title Catalogue 
as Annals of English Printing, and thereby combine a new work 
possessing an interest and value of its own with a very compre- 
hensive Index to the Author-Catalogue. As an Index it would 
in the first place enable any one uncertain of the heading 
adopted for an anonymous dated book to find it quite — 
under its date. Secondly, although the entries under eac 
year will probably be arranged in the alphabetical order of 


their present headings, by spacing out the names of printers 
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and publishers these will catch the eye, and with the guide of 
a full list of printers, publishers, and booksellers whose names 
occur in imprints, stating the years during which they worked, 
it will be easy for any one interested in any printer, publisher, 
or bookseller to pick out in their chronological order the books 
in which he had a hand. Moreover, however many names 
there may be in an imprint a single entry will serve for them 
all, without any cross-references. Thirdly, if any heroic person 
should be found willing to undertake the task—not perhaps 
quite so overwhelmingly difficult as might be thought—of 
classifying the entries under subjects, a set of black-letter 
majuscules could be used, each indicating a class heading, and 
if one of these were added to each entry they would catch the 
eye very quickly. The eye would, of course, incidentally have 
to travel over numbers of entries with which its owner would 
not be concerned, but on the other hand there would be no 
turning from one heading to another to find a reference, and 
the entries would come in the chronological order in which 
nine searchers out of ten would wish to have them. 

In saying that the entries under each year would follow the 
same order as in the Author-Catalogue I should have explained 
that this was not intended to preclude the breaking up of the 
books of each year under the places at which they were printed, 
London coming first, then other English cities, then Scottish 
and Irish cities, and finally the foreign cities in which books 
were printed in English, or specifically for the English market. 

Subordinate indexes which would be needed are (i) a list of 
towns with the dates under which books printed in them will 
be found; (ii) the already mentioned alphabetical lists of 
printers, publishers, and booksellers, with the dates between 
which they were in business ; (iii) a list of translators—this has 
already been made, with references to the year and the author 
translated ; (iv) a list of the names of places at which sermons 
were preached, people murdered, abnormal animals born, and 
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the like, for the benefit of local antiquaries; (v) a list of 
dignitaries under the places from which they take their titles, 
with the personal names under which they will be found. 

In the annals it may be possible not merely to distinguish 
new books from reprints or later editions, but to adopt a more 
summary method of recording the reprints which might save 
considerable space. If this could be done there should be ample 
room in a volume not larger than that already issued, not only 
for the annals and indexes already mentioned, but possibly 
also for an additional index of fancy titles, and for a list of 
books (not ballads) entered on the Stationers’ Register of which 
no trace has been found. A beginning at work on these has 
been made for the forty years, 1601 to 1640, as so large a 
proportion of the books of these four decades have already been 
entered in the S. J. C. that it seems probable that most of the 
others still exist. When we have eliminated on the one hand 
entries of books or translations clearly referred to as not yet in 
existence, and on the other those which probably resulted in 
broadsides rather than books, I think that only about a thou- 
sand entries will remain to be dealt with for these forty years, 
or an average of twenty-five a year, and I hope we may reduce 
these fairly considerably before we have done. 

The Society has two large Illustrated Monographs on hand, 
that on English Borders and Compartments “ Dr. Mc- 
Kerrow and Mr. Ferguson, and Dr. Greg’s full-dress biblio- 
graphy of English Plays written before the closing of the 
theatres in 1642, which promises to be the largest work which 
the Society has undertaken. This gives us two or three years 
in which to work at the continuation of the Short-Title Cata- 
logue. By the end of that time we ought to have accumulated 
a considerable number of additions and whether or no a special 
supplement of these is printed under Authors, they will of course 
go into the Chronological List with an asterisk or other mark to 
distinguish them. I have no love for a series of supplements, 
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and if the insertion of these additions in the Chronological List 
enables us to postpone the first of them a little longer so much 
the better. 

The mention of Dr. Greg’s full-dress bibliography of Plays 
raises the point of what is to be the final goal of * future work 
on the §. J. C.’. Are we to aim at a full-dress Author-Cata- 
logue of all English books that can be traced from 1475-1640 
in alphabetical order, or are we to content ourselves with an 
improved Short-Title Catalogue of this kind, and apply full- 
dress treatment to one section after another, as workers can be 
found to take them up? I have an apprehension that a full- 
dress treatment of something in the neighbourhood of 30,000 
editions would run into as many volumes as the Gesamtkatalog 
der Wiegendrucke seems destined to fill and would prove both 
too expensive and too bulky to find its way into the private 
libraries of many students. A series of sectional catalogues em- 
bracing Poetry, Voyages, Travels and Geography, Histories and 
Biographies, Contemporary News, and the like, would probably 
be more useful. The point is of some importance even at this 
early date, as if our ultimate aim is not to be a full-dress cata- 
logue of the entire output of the press for these 166 years it 
may be necessary to consider whether the short-titles of books 
which are likely to have to wait many years before they obtain 
special treatment should not in some cases be lengthened. 

You will have observed that in this and some other matters 
this paper has included a good deal of thinking aloud—a process 
not without its risks. My excuse is that I have reached an age 
which makes it impossible to forecast what share I shall be able 
to take personally in the work which I have been mapping out, 
and it has seemed to me worth while to put down all the points 
which have occurred to me, without any wish to bind my 
successors, who will have to keep their programme within the 
limits of what the resources available permit, even as was the 
case with the volume already published. It was a very great 
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pleasure to me that despite the nine years that volume was in 
— all those who took an active part in its preparation 
ived to see it completed. We cannot hope, however, that all 
of them will be able to help in this continuation and I cannot 
say how much it will be good either for the book or for me to 
try to do for it myself. But I want at least to get it well 
started, and I am glad to say that I have already received some 
valuable help and offers of help. In some respects the task 
ahead of us is much lighter than that of the original effort, for 
we start with nearly double the number of editions and issues 
registered in the British Museum catalogue of 1884 (some 
26,800 against about 13,600), and to co-ordinate further dated 
editions with these will offer few difficulties. It is the undated 
books and the imperfect dates at present assigned to them that 
will be our main obstacle. If the worst comes to the worst we 
must be content to interpolate long lists of loosely dated entries 
at intervals among our annals, and fall back on the doctrine 
that the publication of the annals in however imperfect a form 
will advance knowledge more quickly than a small body of 
workers can hope to do by their own efforts. But though I am 
prepared to be as philosophical about the imperfections of the 
second volume as | continue to be about the imperfections of 
the first, I want to enlist all the help I can to keep them down, 
and that is the object of the present circular, which my secre- 
tarial failure to find another victim for this afternoon has 
compelled me to present to you in the form of a paper. 

I should like in conclusion, as I have asked for help from 
Librarians and Antiquarian Booksellers to mention two in- 
stances in which everything for which I should venture to ask 
has been done on the most generous scale. From the Rev. 
W. H. Kynaston, Librarian of Lincoln Cathedral, who had 
already helped us when the greater part of the Catalogue was 
already in proof and much of it passed for press, I have re- 
ceived (1) notes of about fifty editions or issues which he has 
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been unable to find in the §. J. C.; (2) a list of corrigenda ; 
(3) a complete list of the §. J.C. numbers of all the books 
he could identify at Lincoln, so that if we have less than three 
English references to any of them the existence of a copy at 
Lincoln can be indicated. This is practically all that any 
custodian of a library or collection can do to help us. Equally 
complete is the help given in Part I of Messrs. Leighton’s 
Catalogue No. 10, where it is claimed that 43 books and 
editions are not noted, and that 24 others are variants, while 
in 34 instances the S. J. C. has only noted a single copy. I 
have not yet verified these statements, but they are exactly 
what I want, and they do not surprise me. I have myself 
picked up in the last week two books, an unrecorded edition for 
10s. 6d. and a variant with a misprinted date for 6s., which 
ought, I fear, to go into any future edition of the §. J. C., but 
which I think my successor at the British Museum may feel 
some qualms in recommending the Trustees to accept even as 
a gift, because their possession is of no importance except as 
enabling a record to be made that they exist. Both in Lincoln 
Cathedral and in the Leighton catalogue the number of editions 
registered is something under a thousand, and on their evidence 
and that of other catalogues I have examined I think it prob- 
able that any catalogue mainly of minor books will contain 
5 per cent. or 6 per cent. of editions not in the §.7.C. At 
this rate to bring up the total of entries from about 26,800 to 
30,000 I reckon that between fifty and sixty thousand copies 
would have to be examined, or somewhat more than this if we 
allow for the certainty that the same book, though hitherto un- 
recorded, will sometimes turn up in more than one library and 
must not be counted more than once. I thus feel fairly con- 
fident that as far as the S. J. C. is concerned I can pass peace- 
fully away long before the estimate in its preface of a possible 
Io per cent. of unregistered books and 20 per cent. of un- 
registered editions has been reached. 
cc 
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As a postscript to this paper I may note that I have just had 
the pleasure of entering in my annotated copy of the §. J. C. 
over thirty books presented to the British Museum by Sir 
Leicester Harmsworth. All of them are duplicates of other 
copies in his collection. Of some of them five or six copies in 
other libraries have already been entered ; on the other hand, 
of two or three the only copy previously noted is that in 
Sir Leicester’s own hands. But whether individual books are 
rare or not the advantage for research of having the maximum 
number of our period available in a single library is so great 
that to get as many books as possible registered as in the 
British Museum is the best way of adding to the usefulness of 
the §. J. C. I may note also that as a result of Mr. Kynaston’s 
list of Lincoln books, in addition to his fifty new entries, about 
a hundred entries which recorded only one copy in England 
now have two, and another hundred which previously recorded 
only two now record three, the minimum with which I feel 
content. This means that one in every four books of our period 
at Lincoln has been made useful in improving the §. J.C. I 
hope this will be an encouragement to other workers by show- 
ing that their labours are not likely to be in vain. 





THE DECREES AND ORDINANCES OF THE 
STATIONERS’ COMPANY, 1576-1602 
By W. W. Grec! 


AVERY ONE familiar with Arber’s Tran- 

y| script of the Stationers’ Registers is aware that 

(A there is a section of Register B which he was not 

{1B allowed to publish. In his second volume (p. 

Ux 879) will be found a note that, except for a few 

ssi extracts, ‘ permission has not been granted by 

the present Court of the Company to reprint’ the Decrees and 
Ordinances, which occupy folios 427 to 486. It is difficult to 
understand why in 1875 the Court of the Stationers’ Company 
should have withheld permission for the publication of these 
records. No doubt they reveal their august predecessors as 
very human beings, but they contain nothing whatever deroga- 
tory of the Company or the Court as such, even supposing that 
it could have mattered to any one after a lapse of three hundred 
years. In any case the present Court has taken a broader view 
of its responsibilities with respect to records, and through the 
good offices of Mr. R. A. Austen Leigh, himself a member at 
once of that Court and of the Council of this Society, arrange- 
ments have at last been made to render these records available 
to students. The Society has been allowed to make photostats 
of the Decrees and Ordinances that fill nearly 120 pages of 
Register B and of the whole of Court Book C, which runs to 
close on 600 pages. We thus have in our hands the complete 
records of the Court of the Stationers’ Company from July 
1576 down to March 1654/5. ‘The mass of material for these 
three quarters of a century is very great—over 700 large 


t Read before the Bibliographical Society, 19 December 1927. The Decrees 
and Ordinances are being edited by Dr. Greg, for the Society for issue during 
the present year. 
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folio pages—and the problem of how best to deal with it must 
necessarily exercise our Council for some time to come. But 
it has been decided to print at once and in full the section 
contained in Register B, beginning in July 1576, and continuous 
down to October 1602. This is in process of transcription and 
will be sent to press as soon as possible. Meanwhile the 
Council thought it desirable that some sort of report on this 
part of the material should be laid before you. I have no doubt 
that any one with adequate knowledge of the history and consti- 
tution of the Stationers’ Company would have been able to 
read into the records far greater significance than I can, and 
make the dry bones live—or at least rattle—with far greater 
effect than I can hope to do. I apologize in advance for the 
shortcomings of this paper; but when Mr. Pollard invited me 
to undertake the task, a casual inspection of the field had 
already convinced me that the hunting it offered, if mostly of 
small game, was nevertheless far too good for me to hesitate 
about accepting. 

Being records of the spacious but untidy days of Elizabeth, 
I need hardly say that the Decrees and Ordinances contain all 
sorts of matters that one would never dream of looking for, and 
at the same time omit a great many that one thought one had 
a right to expect. There is a happy inconsequence about the 
entries which may delight the instinct fed on detective fiction, 
but which would exasperate the sober historian. For instance 
we are left guessing what a Court was, and how many different 
Courts, if Courts they are to be called, have recorded their 
proceedings in these pages. The Court ) on ne * full ’ 
Court, plena Curta—seems to have consisted normally of the 
Master, two Wardens, and the Assistants, together of course 
with the Clerk, and all these were apparently expected to 
attend. This is what is known as the Court of Assistants. It 


is also clear that the Livery could attend the Court at will (as 
appears under 30 September 1589). Often, however, the 
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minutes are clearly not those of a ‘ full’ Court, since only the 
Master and Wardens appear to be present. Some entries are 
evidently not records of a Court at all, but are merely receipts 
or memoranda entered by the Clerk. On the other hand 
a general meeting of the Company seems sometimes to have 
been held for the discussion or promulgation of particularly 
important orders. Thus on 11 December 1587 some weighty 
technical matters came up for decision, such as standing type 
and the size of impressions. And we find in the minutes, beside 
the list of the Master, Wardens, and six Assistants, the addi- 
tional note ‘ The > greateste parte of the petatens and Iornie men 
beinge presente ’. 

As one reads the confused mass of minutes one becomes 
aware of a double thread of interest running through it. There 
is on the one hand the light cast by the routine work of 
the Court upon its own procedure and the organization of the 
Company. Upon the other hand there is the interest of the 
individual books or transactions that occupy the attention of 


the Court. I think it will _ to give some appearance of 


order to this essentially disorderly paper, if I attempt to follow 
these two threads more or less separately, dealing first with the 
general routine of the Company’s business, and then touching 
upon a few of the most salient matters that come up for indi- 
vidual decision. At the same time the two strands are of 
course constantly intertwined, and I shall make no pretence of 
keeping them rigidly apart. 

One of the matters that must have occupied the Court was 
the election of officers of the Company, admission to Livery 
and the like, but this has left hardly any trace in the minutes. 
There were special registers in some cases in which the admis- 
sions and elections were directly recorded. We find indeed 
a note on 28 April 1594 of the election of Mr. Stirrop as 
Warden ‘ to serve out somuche of this yeare as is yett to come ’, 
but this was an abnormal election due to the death of Thomas 
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Woodcock. There is also an inaccurate note of the election of 
the Master and Wardens under the date 30 June 1595, but this 
is quite unusual. Note is made of the election of Isack Binge 
as an Assistant on 26 March 1594, preparatory to his election 
as Under Warden, and also of Thomas Dawson and Thomas 
Man on 12 May the same year. On 15 May 1598 the names of 
thirteen members chosen to be of the Livery are recorded, 
with a reference to the appropriate section of the Register. 
On turning to this we find that the actual admissions took 
place as usual at the beginning of July, and that they number 
not thirteen but eighteen (Arber, ii. 872-3). This very unusual 
number—there had been only two admissions since 1594— 
and the fact that the fee was raised from {1 to £2, seem to 
point to some change in the organization at this date. Another 
matter on which the minutes throw only occasional light is the 
succession of master printers, though this was strictly regulated. 
In 1591 the Archbishop secured for young Purfoot the right 
to succeed his father upon the latter’s ‘deceas’. On 4 February 
1600 the Court took notice that Thomas Judson had sold his 
printing house to John Haryson the younger, and upon Judson 
formally resigning ‘ his place of pryntyng as a mayster printer’ 
agreed that Haryson should be ‘ preferred ... to vse printinge 
and kepe a printinge house ’. 

What we do find in plenty are records of refusal to serve. 
Even attendance at Court was a burden on the Assistants, and 
we have complaint, on 30 September 1589, that business was 
hindered by the frequent absence of Richard Tottle, Garrett 
Dewce, and Richard Greene, and they were removed from 
their ‘ adsistantships ’. However, Tottle, ‘ havinge bene al- 
* wayes a lovinge and orderly brother in the cumpany, and nowe 
‘absent not for any cause savinge his infyrmytie and farre dwel- 
‘ling from the cyty’ (it is elsewhere said that he ‘dwellythe in 
the furthest partes of the Realme ’—he was in fact living in 
Pembrokeshire), is to be allowed to attend the Court at his 
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pleasure, and when he does so to sit among the Assistants (cf. 
The Library, viii. 219). Office was, of course, more exacting 
still. Even Richard Collins, the Clerk, was fined {£3 for re- 
fusing to serve as Renter, 26 March 1594, but in view of his 
other ‘service and paynes for small consideracion’ was dis- 
charged from taking the office in future. He only paid 50s. of 
the fine, and that after a delay of four years. The case most 
fully recorded is that of James Askewe, alias Askell. We first 
hear of his being committed to prison and fined {5 on 24 April 
1598 for disobedience and obstinacy, and for not observing and 
obeying the ordinances. The penalty of imprisonment is ver 

rare and the particular nature of the offence is not aeasied, 
A month later Askew appeared before the Court ‘ at his owne 
mocion ’ and asked to have a fine fixed in lieu of serving the 
office of Renter, and likewise for a dispensation from serving 
either of the Wardenships or as Master. It was decided that 
for refusing the Rentership he should be fined £5, or that for 
an inclusive dispensation he should pay £30. He was given till 


the first Monday in June to choose. On 12 June he prayed to 
be allowed till Michaelmas, and finally on 16 October he 
—— for the lesser fine and paid it on the 30th. Two years 


later he paid a like sum to escape being Under Warden (Arber, 
ii. 829, 831). The Company in fact made quite a revenue out 
of these fines for exemption. Thus, at the Court of 16 March 
1602, first John Norton was chosen Renter, and on his refusing 
to serve was fined {10, next James Roberts was chosen and 
fined £5, then John Keyle was fined £4, and only then did 
Richard Bradock consent to serve. It must be borne in mind 
that Norton’s fine of {10 would represent at least a hundred 
of modern money. I understand that the fine is £50 to-day. 

Apprenticeship was another matter that came within the 
purview of the Court, but since there was a separate register 
cases only appear in the minutes when there was something 
exceptional in the circumstances. Our very first entry records 
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an apprenticeship agreement: why it is recited is not very 
clear, but being for a term of only three years it may have re- 
quired the sanction of the Assistants. Later an indenture in 
which an error has been discovered comes before the Court for 
correction (7 May 1599). We find the Lord Mayor’s Court 
intervening to limit the number of Apprentices, and one John 
Symons ‘complayned of ’ for contravening the order (4 August 
1600), while Edward Allde gets into trouble for having an 
Apprentice transferred to him from another Stationer without 
paying the Company’s ‘duties’ (11 August 1600; cf. Arber, 
li. 233, 253). Limitations were sometimes imposed. John 
Penny, on § March 1593, in respect of his ‘ necessary occasion ’, 
was allowed ‘to take an apprentise to be emploied onely to 
‘ byinge and sellinge of parchement and paper, and bindinge of 
‘ paper bookes, and not to be putt to bookselling, printing or 
‘ bookbindinge’. Evidently this was an apprentice to which he 
was not in the regular course entitled. Occasionally leave was 
granted to bind an apprentice vicariously, as when on 13 January 
1592 it was agreed ‘ that John Jackson shalbe alowed to take 
an apprentice who shalbe bound to Ed. Bolyfant for that 
the said John Jackson is not free of this Companye ’ (cf. Arber, 
ii. 178). Jackson was a Grocer and one of the partners in the 
Eliot’s Court printing house : a previous apprentice of his had 
been bound to Richard Collins, the Clerk, on 2 May 1586 
(Arber, ii. 140: the Society’s Dictionary of Printers is incorrect 
in stating that Collins’s apprentice was ‘ transferred ’ to Jack- 
son). This right of vicarious apprenticeship was also exercised 
in favour of widows, as on 2 arch 1602, when Elizabeth 
Hawes was allowed to have Anthony Thomson bound to Mr. 
Seton, but to serve her so long as she remained a widow or was 
the wife of a Stationer ‘ capable for hym ’ (cf. Arber, ii. 260). 
The regulation of Journeymen’s service was another matter 
that exercised the Court, and we get occasional sidelights on 
conditions of employment. A servant covenants for five years 
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at {3 a year ‘ and meate drinke lodginge and wasshinge of his 
lynen ’, it being expressly recorded that he is to ‘ finde him 
selfe apparell with his wages’ (4 November 1577). Another 
servant, not living in, receives 2s. a week from his master, pre- 
sumably a bookbinder, and is to ‘ woorke ffyve dossen claspes 
a day ’, his master, however, ‘ cuttinge them out ’ (12 Novem- 
ber 1576). By another agreement (20 September 1578) a 
master is authorized to stop out of his servant’s wages in the 
course of six months enough to make the latter ‘ a freeman of 
this Cyty ’.' Discipline too was exercised, and not in respect 
to journeymen and apprentices only. Jasper Field, apparently 
a younger brother of Richard (to whom he was apprenticed 
7 February ; Arber, ii. 179), took up his freedom 3 August 1601 
(ii. 730), and on 6 December 1602 was ordered to pay 8s. 
damages to his master Edward Allde for ‘ departinge disorderly’ 
from his work. We already knew that Arnold Hatfield had 
been Denham’s apprentice, and was made free of the Company 
by him on 16 January 1581 (ii. 683); also that it was under 
Denham’s leadership that he became one of the founders of the 
Eliot’s Court press in 1584. But we now find that, by an agree- 
ment of 8 January 1580, Hatfield was to be allowed to ‘ depart 
from Mr Denham at a moneth from this day’ upon payment 
of £3, whereof Ios. was to go to the ‘hall’ and Sos. to his 
master. I may add that the Hall did not get its share till 
6 May 1581, after Hatfield had taken up his freedom. On the 
whole the Company was patient in the matter of fines, but 
there were limits. On 2 July 1601 the Renters and the Bedell 
or the Porter were directed to call on John Browne and Richard 

’ The fee, so far as the Company was concerned, was 35. 4d. In this entry the 
master was Thomas Dason or Dawson, the servant Thomas Cutler. Cutler, the 
son of a tanner of Laxton in Essex, had been apprenticed to Thomas Purfoot 
the elder on 29 September 1563 for seven years (Arber, i. 228). He was therefore 
out of his time in 1570, but had omitted to take up his freedom. He duly did 


so on 3 June 1579, and it is interesting to observe that it was Purfoot and not 
Dawson who presented him (Arber, ii. 680). 
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Oliffe, two minor stationers, demanding their fines of half- 
a-crown a piece, and on refusal to commit the defaulters to 
ward. Nor was criticism of the authorities encouraged. On 
27 January 1578 six members of the Company, elsewhere referred 
to as ‘William Lobley and his confederates’ (Arber, i. 478), 
acknowledged that in exhibiting ‘ complaintes againste the 
wardens and auncientes of their companie’ they had not acted 
‘accordinge to their duetie for which they are sorie’ and ‘doe 
heere humblie submitte themselues . . . as good bretheren ’. 
Presumablly the ‘ complaintes’ were those conteyned in a 
petition the heads of which are recorded and answered under 
the same date. We may suppose that the complaints had first 
been made ‘ disorderly ’, a that it was only on the formal 
submission of the complainants that the Court, which had been 
put to expenses of 20s. for counsels’ fees, consented to receive 
and consider the petition (printed by Arber, ii. 880). 

The Company, of course, had servants of its own. Of the 
office of Clerk I must write elsewhere. There is a rather mys- 
terious Lord Mayor’s officer (Henry Flycke, later Robert Hide), 
‘ which servithe this cumpanie ’ at 135. 4d. a year (2 July 1577), 
of whose duties | am uncertain. Bland the Butler received the 
same. The Cook, Adamson, received 26s. 8d. yearly ‘ for the 
quarter dyner dressinge ’. Ina fit of economy on 4 September 
1598 the dinners were reduced to two a year, but on 16 April 
1604 this record was ‘ Cancelled and stricken out by order and 
commaundement of a Court’. There was also a Porter, for we 
find one John Oswall or Oswald appointed to the ‘ portership’ 
on 26 June 1592, and we have already seen him acting as an 
executive officer of the Court alternatively to the Bedell or 
beadle. In the latter office Timothy Rider, whose infirmity 
gave some trouble and whose wife or widow continued to give 
more after his removal, was succeeded in the summer of 1587 
(9 April, 23 July) by John Wolf, who contracted to provide 
fuel for the Hall at £3 a year (26 March 1589), and got his 
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salary raised from {6 to {10 (3 August 1591). He resigned on 
27 January 1598, and was succeeded by Toby Cooke. On 
8 January 1600 John Hardy was sworn to the office, having 
previously acted as Cooke’s deputy. Further, the Company, 
rather surprisingly, kept an Armourer, for ‘ tharmourers fee’ 
paid to Mr. Lodyhand was raised from 135. 4d. to 205. a year 
on 10 April 1585, and to 26s. 8d. on 7 July 1600. There is 
a note of 8 July 1578 (fol. 487°) concerning stock in the Hall, 
from which it appears that there were twelve new swords and 
twelve daggers in excess in the Armoury—which by the way 
was the Chapel (Arber, i. 88)—but, alas! two platters, a dish, 
and three saucers were ‘lackinge in the buttrie’. No wonder 
it wae the swordsman and not the bottleman who got his wages 
raised. 

Much of the time of the Court was naturally spent over 
disputes between members of the Company. Unfortunately 
we seldom get a statement of the cause of contention, though 
we can often infer its nature from the award. In this the 
Stationers’ records present a striking contrast to those of the 
august Court of Chancery, in which we so often have volu- 
minous pleadings, only to be left in doubt as to the result. But 
then, of course, the Assistants were mere tradesmen and not 
lawyers. Exactly what compulsive powers the Court had I do 
not know, but it is clear that as a rule its procedure was of the 
nature of arbitration. This is clear from the frequent appear- 
ance of a note to the effect that the parties had agreed to 
abide by the decision of the Court. A troublesome plaintiff 
like William Lobley might be required to bind himself in {20 
to such submission (12 September 1580). Sometimes it was 
expressly provided that if 8 party in whose favour the award 
was made failed to get satisfaction, then, but only then, might 
he have recourse to law (17 September 1577). Indeed, to the 
credit of all be it said, the onan was in the opposite direc- 
tion. For instance, when Dexter and Bradock were at law 
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over certain covenants, the Court of Assistants intervened on 
7 December 1601, and (I presume with the assent of the dispu- 
tants) ordered ‘that all quarrelles and sutes in lawe should from 
thenceforth surcease and ende’ and the matter be heard and 
determined by the Master and Wardens. Whether in this 
instance the initiative came from the Queen’s Court or the 
Company’s is not clear, but in another very interesting case we 
are left in no such doubt. William Ponsonby had instituted 
proceedings in the Star Chamber against John Legatt, printer 
for the University of Cambridge, who was also a freeman of the 
Company, and a number of London booksellers, and that Court 
had referred the matter for decision to the Master of Requests 
and the Recorder of London. These in turn, on 20 November 
1600, referred the dispute, in so far as it touched the London 
Stationers, to the Court of the Company, and it is noteworthy 
that, though one of these (Richard Bankworth) proved recalci- 
trant and was reported to the Master and Recorder (19 October 
1601), John Legatt on 8 May 1602 voluntarily consented to 
have his share in the action determined by the same Court. 
This was, as may have been guessed, the famous dispute over the 
edition of Sidney’s Arcadia, printed at Edinburgh by Walde- 
grave in 1599 for importation and piratical sale on the English 
market. The story as hitherto known was told by Mr. Plomer 
in The Library in 1900, but we now get some additional details 
including the awards of the Court. The suit as between 
Ponsonby and Harrison was determined on 24 July 1601, 
when the latter confessed to having had ‘ v° of the bookes of 
Arcadia printed in Scotland or elsewhere by Walgraue’. 
‘While the cause was in debatinge, Mr Ponsonby and 
Mr Harrison were in the outer parlour’—one wonders how they 
passed the time !—after which the Court condemned Harrison 
in damages and costs to the sum of f10. The controversy 
between Ponsonby and Legatt was not determined till 8 May 
1602, when the latter was ordered to pay £3 6s. 8d. costs and 
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damages, the eighteen books of his that were seized in Scarlette’s 
hands to be returned to him, and all suits in the Court of Star 
Chamber and actions at Common Law to be withdrawn. It 
cost something in those days to say ‘ Et ego in Arcadia fui’, 
but after all the issue seems a rather ridiculous mouse for the 
legal mountains to have spawned. No doubt, however, 
Ponsonby’s main concern was to ventilate the matter and have 
the importation of Waldegrave’s piracy stopped. In this he 
may have succeeded. 

But the authority of the Company’s Court was not always 
sufficient for the protection of its members without recourse 
in its turn to the Star Chamber, and on 27 January 1598 the 
Company undertook to share the costs of a suit which the 
partners in the Grammar and Accidence privilege were bring- 
ing against William Barley and Simon Stafford. These were 
printers who belonged to the Drapers’ and not to the Stationers’ 
Company: Stafford had printed an Accidence and his press 
had been seized. The decision of the Star Chamber is con- 
tained in an order of the Privy Council at Greenwich on 
10 September 1598, a copy of which was entered in the Court 
Book. ‘The Company was prepared to receive Stafford as 
a member and to procure his admission as a master printer, 
which I suppose would bring him within their jurisdiction, and 
Stafford is directed to avail himself of this offer, and not to 
erect any press until he shall have been so admitted. 

The Court of Assistants not unreasonably often delegated 
its powers of arbitration yet further. I think we hear of this 
procedure for the first time on 2 June 1589, when a dispute 
between Tottle and Newbery was referred for decision to four 
of the Livery, two to be chosen by each party. On 5 March 
1593 disputes between Chettle and Danter and between 
Danter and Burby were referred to Dawson and Orwin for 
decision, the disputants agreeing to abide by the award of the 
‘committees’. The next month (23 April) arbitration was 
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again resorted to in a ‘ controuersie ’ between Tobie Cooke and 
Robert Roswell ‘ about an Ariosto in Englishe in coulours ’. 
The quarrel must have been over painting a set of plates for 
Harington’s version of the Orlando. I am told that several such 
copies survive. 

An important and amiable function of the Court was the 
granting or administration of charity. This was sometimes 
bestowed out of the Company’s own funds, and there are 
numerous instances of small sums given in cases of distress. 
Even the troublesome Abel Jeffes received 25. on 1 March 1596, 
when he had drifted into some prison other than the Company’s 
own lock-up; and the no less troublesome William Lobley had 
received on 1 October 1582 the sum of 20s. ‘in almes of the 
house’. Sometimes the object was educational. On 11 April 
1580 the Court voted a ‘ benevolence’ of 205. a quarter to 
Thomas Draper, son of Widow Draper of Paul’s Churchyard, 
‘toward his exhibicion’ at All Souls, Oxford. Draper had 
influential backing, for on g December 1583 the benevolence 
was raised to {5 a year ‘ vpon the request of the right honerable 
S* Fr. Walsingham ’. These payments are duly entered in the 
Wardens’ accounts, but for some reason Arber sent the lad to 
Cambridge (i. 486). He was at Oxford eight years before 
taking his M.A., towards the expenses of which he received 
a further grant of £3 on 3 June 1588. His exhibition continued 
to be paid down to 1592, when on 2 October it was agreed that 
a final 25s. be paid him at Michaelmas, and that the benevo- 
lence should then ‘clerely surceace for euer’. Nevertheless 
a full £5 seems to have been paid in the year 1592-3 (Arber, i. 
560). Similarly on 3 July 1585 a sum of {£5 a year was voted 
towards the exhibition of Benjamin Goneld, son of James 
Goneld, ‘ nowe student in Cambridge’. This payment can 
only be traced as far as the year 1588-9, when he was admitted 
freeman ‘ per patrimonium ’ on 26 June (Arber, ii. 705) ; but 
the exhibitioner may possibly be the same as the preacher of 
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the same name who delivered the election sermon in 1592 and 
again in 1594 (Arber, i. 554, 566). These grants were clearly 
made out of the ordinary revenue of the Company. But there 
were also special funds available. We catch a glimpse of a 
picturesque scene on 6 March 1592, when William Norton, 
a past Master, ‘ brought into the hall a wrytinge roled v 

* couered with paper bound with packthred and sealed vp with 
‘his seale . .. The which writinge, Mr Norton sayeth, is his last 
‘ will,’ and the same ‘ at his request is put into the common 
* chest where the evidence and plate of the hall are kept, 
‘ beinge locked with iij seuerall kayes kept by the master and 
‘wardens’. In 1593 Norton was once again elected to the 
Mastership, but he died during his term of office, and on 
14 December his will was solemnly opened and read in Court, 
before being delivered to his executor. It devised to the Com- 
pany certain property which to this day forms part of the 
endowment of the Stationers’ School. One form of benevo- 
lence found in the records of the Company was to advance to 
young members starting in business sums of money upon good 
security but without interest. Norton appears to have left 
funds for this purpose, or else his annuity of £6 135. 4d. to the 
Company was so used, for on 10 April 1598 we get an order 
that ‘ Thomas Lynburye is to haue sixe pounds of Mr Nortons 
‘money puttinge in suerties for the repayement thereof accord- 
‘inge to the limitacion of Mr Nortons will’. On 16 January 
1599 we hear that William Wood ‘is to haue the vj" in vse 
‘whiche came in this yere by Mr Nortons bequest, puttinge in 
‘ good suerties for yt accordinge to Mr Nortons will and to 
‘ haue yt duringe the tyme appointed by the said will’; again 
on 2 April following ‘ Robert Bolton to haue the vj" paid this 
‘ day from [blank] Hodget, puttinge in sufficient suerties for yt 
‘ according to Mr Nortons will’; and lastly on 2 March 1601 
we find a note that the money ‘ of Mr Nortons bequest that 
shall first come in shalbe lent to Mr Allen’. But there was 
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also another similar bequest running, of which we hear first 
on 2 May 1597 in the somewhat elliptical entry : ‘Where xx" 
‘were bequethed to the company to be lent out from ij yeres 
‘to ij yeres by v" a pece to iiij yougemen of the Companye as 
‘by his will appereth, thelection for the first xx" was made at 
‘a Court holden this day’. There were twelve candidates, 
among them young Thomas Dawson, whose exhibition had of 
course now lapsed, and election fell on Tobye Cooke, William 
Reade, Richard Tommes, and Thomas Creede. Each had to 
find two sureties ‘ sufficient men not beinge of the Company ’ 
according to the provisions of the will. It is characteristic that 
the Clerk should have been so intent on his elaborate quasi- 
legal phraseology that he forgot to mention by whose will the 
above particulars appeared. ‘This, however, we learn later, 
when, on 19 May 1599, two fresh candidates have to find, this 
time, three sureties each for loans of {5 ‘ accordinge to Mr 
Stuckies will’, while again, on 18 January 1602, there is mention 
of ‘ the money of Mr Stuckeies bequest ’. This was Thomas 
Stuckey, who died in March 1596, and whose will containing the 
bequest (recorded in the Register of the Archdeaconry of 
London) was proved on 1 April. 

Besides alms, exhibitions, and loans we find the Court like- 
wise granting pensions. The earliest seems to be recorded on 
7 October 1583, when it was agreed that Mother Sutton 
* beinge a poore old woman’ should ‘ haue of the benevolence 
of the cumpanie iij* iiij* a quarter ’, entry thereof ‘ to be made 
in the Renters book’. This was clearly no more than recurrent 
alms. So on 7 July 1600 there was granted to Widow Danter 
‘ toward the relief of her and her children’ a yearly pension of 
20s. to be paid ‘ by fyve shillinges a quarter by the wardens out 
of the poores accoumpt’. There was then a special charitable 
fund, of which of course evidence exists in the Registers as well. 
But there were also certain specific pensions available, for on 
5 October 1601 it was ordered that Margaret Adams (the 
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widow, I presume, of Frank Adams) should ‘haue the next 
pencion that shall fall void’, and again on 6 December 1602 
that ‘ Agnes Fidlinge late wife of Ric. Fidling’ should ‘ have 
‘the next pencion of the companie that falleth voyd and the 
‘next place that falleth voyd of Mr Lambes gift’. Fidling 
was a very insignificant member, but as an ancient Stationer of 
pre-charter days, his widow may have had some claim on the 
consideration of the Company. Mr. Lambe was William Lamb, 
Clothworker, who left money to the Company for charity and 
for an annual sermon on 6 May. 

Bequests to the Company also included house property, and 
this too had to be administered by the Court, and involved not 
a little work. On 3 May 1602 Bing, Man, Ponsonby, and 
Waterson, ‘or any iij of them’, were directed to take a brick- 
layer and a carpenter of their choice and view ‘ the house at 
Salutacion Alley ’, noting the ‘ defectes and decayes that be in 
the same ’, and to ‘ warn the tennant to repair them within 
six monthes accordinge to his leas’. The following month 
Ponsonby and two others also viewed ‘ the rowmes letten to 
Mr Newsam’. These were ‘ parcell of the Common Hall of 
the Corporation of Stationars ’, as we find them called in a 
detailed specification as early as 15 April 1577. They consisted 
of two 2 ; one to the east over the great parlour 
measured some 33 by 21 feet, the other to the west over the 
little parlour and giving onto the Dean of Paul’s garden about 
20 feet square ; they had a chimney each and glazed windows, 
there was a small entrance and buttery between them, and 
garrets above. There do not seem to have been any material 
alterations in the course of a quarter of a century between the 
two viewings. The rooms had originally been in the occupation 
of a Mr. Punt or Pont, but on 10 April 1592 he refused any 
longer to hold them at the rent of + year, and promised to 
give up possession by midsummer. On 18 March 1594 we find 
the room over the great parlour in the occupation of John Wolf 
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and that over the little parlour in the occupation of Mr. New- 
sam, but Wolf wished to move, and in future both rooms were 
to be let to Newsam at the old rent of £6. By 4 November 
following we find John Newsam, Barbersurgion, also renting 
* one lyttle rowme in the celler . . . next to the stayre foote of 
the Stationers hall’ and measuring 3 ft. 8 in. square, for 18d. 
a year as formerly paid by John Pont. Pont was already renting 
a room in the Hall in 1557 (Arber, i. 67), and apparently as 
early as 1554 paid 12d. ‘ for a yeres rent for his wyndow ’ (i. 33). 

The Hall buildings were indeed turned to various uses. 
fairly regular income accrued from letting the Hall itself for 
the annual ‘ Wardmote inquest ’ for 20s. The ‘ old chappell 
... in the hall ’ was let to Bishop, rather appropriately, also for 
20s. a year (11 October 1601). Richard Collins, the Clerk, had 
a ‘ house alowed vnto him beinge parte of the hall ’ (17 January 
1599). We have just seen that between 1592 and 1594 John 
Wolf, the Bedell, rented one of the upper chambers, but an 
entry of 1 February 1591 shows that he held some other room 
as well. For it was then agreed ‘ that a convenient printing 
‘house beinge prouided for John Wolf out of the hall, some 
‘ alowance toward the charge thereof shalbe yeilded of the 
‘common charge of this house’. This is obviously ambiguous, 
but on the whole I incline to the view that Wolf had previously 
had his press in the Hall buildings and was paid compensation 
on being turned out. Wolf certainly occupied some tenement 
belonging to the Company from Michaelmas 1588, but this 
was in his capacity of Bedell, for possession was to be yielded 
by Mrs. Rider, whose husband Wolf had succeeded in that 
office the previous year (see 3 June 1588). 

Another property is heard of on 26 March 1589, being ‘ the 
* house and all other rowmes which Mres Jane Kevall conveied to 
‘the Company’. This lady was the widow of Stephen Kevall, 
who on his death in 1571 divided his estate between the Com- 
pany and the poor, with a life interest to his wife. Pursuant of 
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an agreement of 6 May 1572 Hugh Woodcock, Salter, ‘ was 
offered to haue the preferment of a leas’, but declined, and 
left it to the courtesy of the Court to allow him what con- 
sideration they thought fit for relinquishing his claim. The 
Wardens’ accounts for 1591-2 show that he received {4 (Arber, 
i. 554). Nor was this the first time that the matter had come 
up, for the same accounts show that in 1580-1 the Company 
had contributed £3 35. 4d. towards his charges in law ‘ aboute 
Mrs Kevalles howzes in hir tyme’ (i. 491). Moreover, house 
property came not only by legacy but by purchase. On 
§ October 1590 provision was made whereby Norton and 
Bishop were to purchase in their own: names ‘Mr Blandes 
howse ’ and make it over to the Company. A scrivener was 
specially called in to draw up the minute, as this writing and 
phraseology show, and another on 7 December to make a 
further provision. Mr. Bland was apparently Adam Bland, 
Skinner, who in the spring of 1558 paid 2s. ‘ for occupyenge 
of the hall at his maydes maryage’ and gave a bond in {100 
‘ that he shuld doo no injury ’ to it (Arber, i. 71, go). 

Of course a hundred and one odd points come up for dis- 
cussion. The famous Frankfort fair is mentioned in a very 
interesting agreement, duly drawn up by a scrivener on 
6 December 1591, between the Company and ‘ the Vniuersitie 
of Cambridge and theire Printers’, whereby for one month 
after the return from the fair the latter were to have choice of 
the books they wished to reprint, and upon entry in the 
Company’s Register the rights in these were to be reserved 
to them. On 26 March 1596, a loan having been levied on the 
City ‘ for the service of her maiestie toward provision of ships ’ 
—to wit 12 ‘solps’ (?, shallops, sloops), 20 pinnaces, and 1200 
men—and ‘ vpon the Lord Maiours precept . . . directed to the 
Company ’ the Wardens were ordered to take up {40 for one 
year ‘vpon their bondes’ and at ‘x p Cent’ chargeable to the 
Company. A yearly levy was that for Corn-money to provide 
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the City’s store. On 16 January 1589 the Company was 
assessed at £10, and on I February 1591 at 42 qrs. of wheat and 
21 ofrye. At the end of the volume (fol. 483°) is a list, undated 
but probably of about 1577, headed ‘ A copie of the bill of 
rates of corne for the Cyttie’, and showing the assessment of 
the various Companies with corn at 35s. the quarter. The 
arithmetic of the list is rather shaky, but the data seem reliable. 
The Stationers are assessed at 30 qrs. or {52 Ios. (misentered 
as {52 015.). The highest assessments are those of the Brewers 
and Leathersellers (60 qrs. or £105), the lowest those of the 
Bowyers, Fletchers, Woolmen, and Minstrells (14 qrs. or 
£2 12s. 6d.). The total is given as 3000 qrs. costing £5250, but 
this must include other sources, for the assessments entered 
add up to little over 600 qrs. 

On 19 April 1596 is recorded a grant of money and books for 
an unspecified amount to Andrew Manssell towards his ex- 
penses in producing his famous Catalogue of English Printed 
Books, which he had dedicated to the Company the previous 
year. But this money appears to have been contributed by 
private individuals where names were inscribed in a special 
volume, thus anticipating in some respects the method of 
publication by subscription. An intriguing entry is that of 
1 March 1585, when one Lant—not of course Richard Lant, 
the rare early printer, who must have been dead—received 2s. 
‘for warninge the Cumpanie’. The payment is duly entered 
in the Wardens’ accounts with the additional note that it was 
‘ duringe the tyme of Tymothies removement’ (Arber, i. 509). 
The warning therefore had to do with the trouble over the 
Bedell, Timothy Rider. Some historical interest attaches 
to an order (9 December 1588) to pay 40s. for mending the 
pavement at the west end of Paul’s ‘ against the quenes late 
comminge thither’. ‘This was not a personal attention to her 
Majesty, but no doubt refers to the spot where the Company 
had its ‘ standinge’ or allotted place when Elizabeth visited 
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St. Paul’s on 24 November 1588 to return thanks for the 
nation’s deliverance—‘ Flevit Deus et dissipati sunt’. But 
public rejoicings did not rattle the Court out of its customary 
caution. The ‘collectors’ are only to be paid, at Christmas, 
provided that in the meantime they repair the pavement from 
the Hall to Paul’s. The Livery would fain walk dry-shod to 
their devotions or to chaffer with Duke Humphrey. I doubt 
whether the repaving was done to their satisfaction for the 
collectors only succeeded in getting 305., not 40s., out of the 
Wardens (Arber, i. §33). Any little saving was probably wel- 
come, for on their ‘standinge’, decorations, &c., and on two 
days’ dinner, the Company had spent £20 2s. 3d. The Com- 
pany’s usual ‘ standinge’ for Lord Mayor’s day—the ‘ oath- 
day ’ as it was called, then 2g October—was at the other, the 
east, end of Paul’s,and this had been paved by private subscrip- 
tion among the leading Stationers as early as 1570-1 (Arber, i. 
449). In this connexion I may mention another rather mys- 
terious entry, on 29 October 1595, of 25. 6d. ‘ paid by the 
Wardens to Paules Daughter for formes at Paules, on my L. 
Maiors Oatheday’. I confess that I was unaware that the 
Apostle of the Gentiles had a family, but I notice that the half- 
crown was in fact paid to the bellringers (Arber, i. §78). Was 
Paul’s Daughter possibly a bell? Oathday always held out 
temptations to display and extravagance. On 4 October 1585 
the Court voted {4 ‘of the common stocke’ towards the 
Company’s dinner that day, the excess to be charged to ‘euery 
man ratably’: as an offset it ‘adventured’ a further {5 in 
twenty tickets ‘ in the lotterie nowe erected in London ’. 

I must now pass from what I have called matters of routine 
to the more special questions that from time to time exercised 
the Court. Here, however, the wealth of material becomes 
overwhelming, and I can do no more than skim a little of the 
cream. For the rest I must ask you to wait for the publication 
of the records themselves. 
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We naturally get a good many side-lights on the regulation 
of printing and the allied trades. There are orders against 
standing formes, that is against keeping type set up from im- 
pression to impression, and likewise against double impressions, 
that is against printing more than the regulation number of 
copies from one setting of the type. The numbers to be 
allowed of any particular book are often set down explicitly : 
1000 to 1250 was the usual size of an edition, but we occa- 
sionally hear of 3000 copies being printed. There are attempts 
to control type-founding and to regulate the prices of books ; 
also to impose conditions on the registering of foreign books as 
copy. Several orders relate to ‘ foreigners’ or ‘ foreigns ’, 
a term which may mean aliens, or merely persons not free of 
the City or the Company. Preference is to be given to English 
freemen bookbinders: a guarded answer is returned to a 
petition against the employment of foreigners—orders were 
made on the subject, but these it was difficult to enforce, since 
Burghley used the Lord Mayor’s Court to put impediments in 
the way. The Company kept a jealous eye on partnerships and 
insisted that the quality of master printer should attach to one 
particular member, lest on dissolution all should claim the 
right to set up presses. Usually, however, when the minutes 
speak of a partnership they mean, not joint-traders, but 
the sharers in some privilege. We find orders for the printing 
of certain copies belonging to the Company, notably Statutes 
and Homilies. The former had been yielded to the Company 
by the Queen’s Printer, and the charges of both were to be 
borne by the booksellers who wished to take up copies (15 July 
1587). William Jaggard, or Jagger as he is called, gets the 
reversion of Charlewood’s right to print ‘ billes for players ’. 
But here he is up against James Roberts, who married Charle- 
wood’s widow, and certain entries after our present limits show 
that Jaggard was in some particular way associated with 
Worcester’s and Queen Anne’s men. John Stow gets £3 and 
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40 copies for his Survey of London, and {£1 and 50 copies for his 
Brief Chronicle. In 1576 three books were confiscated ‘ by 
appointment of the Q. M. commissioners ’ (fol. 481°). One, 
‘A Handfull of Delightes’, evidently the lost edition of 
Clement Robinson’s collection, was ‘ redeliuered ’ a year later, 
and so was another called ‘ restorities to loue’ ; but the third, 
‘half a hundred of Gascoignes poesies’, was retained. This 
was apparently not the quasi-surreptitious Flowers, issued 
during the author’s absence in 1573, which caused some 
scandal, but the authorized Posies of 1575-6. The reasons for 
this confiscation are obscure. It is true that in 1572 apparently 
a petition to the Privy Council by Gascoigne’s creditors, which 
deprived him of his seat for Midhurst, charged him with being 
‘a common rymer and a deviser of slaunderous pasquelles 
againste diverse personnes of greate callinge’ (Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1851, li. 243), but it is not clear that this can be 
connected with the present case, or indeed with any of his 
published works. It must be remembered that Gascoigne was 
now in favour at Court, and if there had been an interference 
with his works we should probably have heard more of the 
matter but for his death the following year. Another book 
staid on 25 June 1600 is called ‘ catechismus schole Pauline’, 
for which entry was refused till further order ; and on 29 Octo- 
ber The Letting of Humour’s Blood in the Headveine, a satire by 
Samuel Rowlands which had been duly licensed by Mr. Pas- 
field and registered on the 16th, was condemned, along with 
‘A mery metinge or tis mery when knaues mete ’ (entered on 
2 September as licensed by Mr. Vycars), ‘ for that they con- 
teyne matters vnfytt to be published ’—‘ They to be burnt in 
‘the hall kytchen with other popishe books and thinges that 
‘were lately taken, and also Mr Darrell book lately printed 
‘concerning the casting out of Devilles’. Even so had Walde- 
grave’s book on The State of the Church of England perished in 
the days of the Armada and Martin Marprelate. As early as 
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for owning a press, not being a master printer, and printing 
part of a book for Hans Stell (possibly The Bee-Hive of the 
Romish Church),’ and as late as 1601 there is trouble over an 
illicit press in Staffordshire, while between these dates quite 
a number of cases of surreptitious printing are dealt with under 
the orders of the Star Chamber. 

The bulk of these records, however, fall under one or other 
of three main heads. There are what we may call High Politics, 
the relation of the Company with the Government—as seen 
in the obtaining and administering of the orders of Star 
Chamber just mentioned—in which the Company is in fact 
acting as the agent or tool of Tudor statecraft. ‘Then there 
are questions of Privilege and Patent, wherein the Company 
is regulating and defending certain rights enjoyed by indi- 
vidual members under arbitrary grants from the Crown. And 
lastly there are the disputes of Copyright arising between 
members. 

In the autumn of 1584 (29 October) the Company was 
seeking to procure ‘ an act of parliament for confirmacion of 
‘the charter of the house or any other good aucthorytie or 
‘matters tendinge to the commodyty of the house’. This was 
at the time when the agitation against privileges was at its 
height, and may possibly have been a démarche against the in- 
surgents. The intent is not very clear and we hear no more of 
the matter, but it is possible that some such move on the part 
of the Company gave the Privy Council an opening for seeking 
to tighten its control of the press. Anyhow, early in 1586 
(7 March) ‘ many of the ancientes and others of the cumpanye ’ 
were ‘warned to attend before the counsel] at the starre- 
‘ chamber in a cause concerninge the whole bodie of the Cum- 
‘panye’, and charges of a legal nature and for dinner were 


* Twenty years later Schilders was printing Psalters at Middelburg to be 
smuggled onto the English market (7 September 1600). 
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incurred. By the autumn we learn of the existence of ‘ ordon- 
‘ances in the moste honnorable Courte of Starrechamber whiche 
are exemplyfied vnder the greate seale of England concerninge 
reformation of abuses (and stablishinge of good orders) in 
printinge and bookesellinge’, and by 12 October active search 
and prosecution has begun. These ordinances are, of course, 
the well-known decrees of 23 June 1586, which have been 
traced to the initiative of Whitgift. We are here enabled to 
follow the operations under them in some detail. On 12 October 
a press kept by Anthony Hill, contrary to the decree, is sup- 
pressed. On the 17th Roger Ward is caught printing ‘ a book 
*in verse intytled Englands Albion beinge in English and not 
aucthorised to be printed, which he had ben forbidden to 
prynte, as well by the L. Archb. of Canterburye as also by the 
wardens ’, and also a number of privilege books, and his presses 
and type are defaced. Now ‘ Englands Albion’ can only be 
Warner’s Albion’s England, which was duly entered on 7 No- 
vember following, with the licence of the Archbishop himself, 
and printed by Robinson for Cadman. Ward was a notorious 
pirate and a leader of the insurgents against privileges, and was 
in trouble again ten years later over a secret press. Here his 
offence was an ordinary infringement of the rights of his fellow 
Stationers, but it is specifically under the new decrees that the 
Court takes action against him. One certainly gets the im- 
pression from these records that the increased powers of control 
afforded by the new procedure were welcomed no less by the 
authorities of the Company as strengthening their hands 
against unruly members, than they were by the political and 
ecclesiastical authorities as a weapon against sedition. 

On 3 June 1588 we get an important list of those authorized 
to licence books for printing. The names of eight ‘ prechers 
and others’ chosen by the Archbishop are given, the hand of 
any one of whom shall be ‘ suffycient warrant for thalowance ’ 
of a book and its ‘ entringe into the hall booke’. Then a 


. 
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supplementary list of four is added, the hands of any two of 
whom shall suffice.’ 

No doubt the new decrees caused a certain amount of con- 
fusion in the trade and there was some rather obscure dealing. 
Thus in the summer of 1587 (15 June) a quantity of books 
were seized and forfeited ‘ to her maiesties vse’. The Queen, 
however, compounded for a money payment of £35 and the 
Stationers interested were invited to redeem their goods at this 
price. It looks as though the authorities had taken advantage 
of some technical offence to extort a little money. Certainly 
much irregularity occurred and was dealt with in specific 
relation to the Star Chamber decree. There was disorderly 
printing of an answer to the Remish Testament in 1589, of 
a forbidden book in 1590-1, fines for printing without licence 
in 1594, and an unauthorized sermon in 1595 and 1597. Ward 
was found working a secret press in 1596, Venge in 1597, and the 
same year Danter, Allde, and another had their presses defaced. 
I have already spoken of the Arcadia affair that dragged on 
from 1599 to 1602. One last matter I should like to mention 
in this connexion. At a Court of 27 August 1596 James 
Roberts was fined 6s. 8d. for printing, and William Blackwall 
the like for putting to be printed, ‘a booke called newe tydinges 
‘contrary to the honorable decrees of the starre chamber and 

‘the laudable ordinances of this Companye’ , and at the same 
time Thomas Millington was fined 2s. 6d. ‘for printinge of 
a ballad contrarye to order’. There then follows in a different 
hand and deleted : ‘ Md the ballad intuled [sic] The taming of 
ashrew. Also one oth[sic] ballad of Macedbeth[?]’. Without 
further examination of the original I should not like to 
guarantee the genuineness of this addition. Some of the letters 
look to me suspicious. 


t In the first list are Doctors Cosin, Stallard, and Wood, and Masters Hartwell, 
Gravet, Crowley, Cotten, and Hutchenson; in the second Masters Judson, 
Trippe, Cole, and Dickens. 
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Next a few words must be said about Privileges. These were 
granted by Letters Patent, and we actually find some of them 
recorded. On 26 March 1594 ‘ Mr Charles Yetswerit Esgqr.’ 
notified to the Company her Majesty’s grant ‘ concernynge 
‘the bookes of Common Lawe and thabridgementes of Mr 
*Rastell and Mr Poulton’. But Yetsweirt died a year later, 
and though his widow held the patent till 1597, on 10 March 
1599 (see 2 April) a new patent ‘ of the bookes concerninge the 
Common Lawe’ was granted to Bonham Norton and Thomas 
Wight. On 6 October 1598 ‘Mr Tho. Morley one of the 
gentlemen of her maiesties Chappell ’ announced his patent for 
twenty-one years ‘ of the sole printinge of sett songes in partes 
‘ &c. in any tonge servinge for the musick either of church or 
‘chamber and also for the rulinge of any paper by impression 
‘to serue for the pricking or printinge of any songe or songes ’. 
Another odd privilege was that for playing-cards. A grant for 
their importation had long been held by one Ralph Bowes, but 
in 1588 his patent was extended to cover the printing of them 


likewise, and for this ‘kip ae he sought to become a Stationer. 


On 25 June, ‘ Vpon the report of Mr Grafton signifyinge that 
‘Mr Raphe Bowes Esqr. is desirous to be a freman of the city 
‘and of this Cumpany ’, it was agreed that ‘ vpon his request he 
shalbe receaued ’. Bowes was actually admitted on 23 Septem- 
ber ‘ per redemptionem’ on payment of 235. 4d. (Arber, ii. 
703), and his entry of the ‘ mowldes ’ in the Register is dated 
18 October (ii. 503). Further, on 3 November 1600, we find it 
ordered ‘that Mr Darcie vppon the shewinge of his lettres 
‘ patentes the next Court day shall haue entered as Mr Bowes 
‘had the ij sutes of mouldes for playing cardes which were 
‘entred to Mr Bowes xj [sic] october 1588’. The Dictionary 
of Printers supposes Bowes to have continued up to ‘?1600’, 
but as a matter of fact the patent to Edward D’Arcy is dated 
11 August 1598 (Arber, ii. 16), a date which serves to identify 
this Ralph Bowes with the Master of the Royal Game of Bears, 
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Bulls, and Mastif Dogs, of whom Henslowe and Alleyn long 
held a licence for baiting at Paris Garden, and who is known 
to have died in June 1598. 

These patents and privileges, many of which were for 
popular, legal, devotional, or school books, were valuable pro- 
perties, and the granting of them caused great discontent 
among the less-favoured printers. John Wolf, who was at one 
time the leader of the malcontents, told Christopher Barker, 
who was printer to her Majesty, that the Queen fad no right 
to grant privileges, and that as Luther had reformed religion 
so he would reform the printing trade. Wolf was bought off 
by being given a share in Day’s patent, and the leadership fell 
to Roger Ward, whom we have already found attempting 
a piracy on Albion’s England, and who also infringed Day’s 
rights. The period of the dispute, which lasted roughly from 
1580 to 1585 and ended in substantial concessions to the insur- 
gents, is covered by the present series of minutes, but we find 
little more than incidental reference to it. Among privilege 
books were those of private prayers,’ and attempts seem to have 
been made to stretch the term. In 1579 Thomas Dawson 
printed a book called 4 Handful of Honeysuckles, which Henry 
Denham, the patent holder, ‘ pretendyd . . . to be a prayer 
booke’. On 10 August, Dawson was ordered to deliver the 
stock to Denham at the rate of 8s. a hundred and in reprinting 
to ‘ leaue out all suche titles and notes as doo shewe or declare 
the same to conteyne any prayer or prayers’. However, a later 
order of 6 December 1585 awarded the copy to Dawson, and 
ordered Denham to pay him {4 for having printed the book 
‘ diuerse tymes heretofore to thiniurie of the said Dason ’ and 
£2 to secure the copyright. Evidently Denham, on the 
strength of the order of 1579, had proceeded to treat the copy 
as his own, and burned his fingers. Moreover, he had preju- 


t The Book of Common Prayer was, of course, the privilege of the Queen’s 
printer. 
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diced his case by high-handed dealing with the rights of others 
as well, for in the interval he had printed a book called The 
Diamond of Devotion, part of which was lifted from The Footpath 
of Faith, which belonged to Edward White, and on g January 
1582 he was ordered to pay £3 6s. 8d. damages." If this is how 
privileged printers behaved it is not surprising that they were 
unpopular or that they cut rather a poor figure in the fight. 
Early in 1584 there was also disorderly printing of Primers 
in which Denham was interested ; thirty reames were seized 
and an order obtained against the printer, but this likewise was 
subsequently set aside. In this last transaction Ward had taken 
a hand, and it may have been a deliberate move in the insur- 
gents’ game. 

In time many of the privileges came into the hands of 
syndicates, and we get some interesting details of their opera- 
tions. In cases where several booksellers arranged to share an 
edition of some particular work, or were in any loose manner 
in partnership together, the printer would of course deliver the 
stock to the different parties according to agreement. But 
even over this some difficulties arose, for on 30 September 1584 
we find an order to the effect that ‘as often as any booke 
‘ betwene parteners shalbe printed the printer shall deliuer the 
‘wast to the best of the parteners to the behoof of the rest to 
‘ make vp those that be vnperfect’. Characteristically the order 
does not say how the printer was to know which partner was the 


* This is probably a more complicated business than appears on the surface. 
White’s book was Abraham Fleming’s ‘ Footepath of Faith, leading the High- 
waie to Heauen ’ (S. J. C., 11039-40). I can only trace ‘ The Diamond of De- 
votion’ in print as an alternative title (as late as 1602) of another work of 
Fleming’s, namely ‘ The Footepath to Felicitie’ (S. J. C., 11041-4), which is 
distinct from ‘ The Footepath of Faith’. Now this may or may not be ‘ The 
Dyamond of Devocion for Land and Sea’ which Denham had registered on 
30 June 1581. If it is, then it would seem that Fleming had been plagiarizing 
from himself and planting the stuff on a different publisher, and it seems rather 
hard lines to hold Denham responsible. 
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* best ’, and grammar notwithstanding it was the books and not 
the partners that were ‘vnperfect’. In privilege partner- 
ships, however, more elaborate organization was the rule. Thus 
on 18 March 1594 a formal election was held of a treasurer and 
four stockkeepers i in connexion with ‘ Mr Seres and Mr Dayes 
previleges ’, which consisted mostly of Psalmes and Catechisms. 
There was some competition on this occasion, three candidates 
appearing for the treasurership, which fell to Richard Watkins, 
and six for the stockkeeping, election falling on Ralph Newbery, 
Thomas Wight, William Ponsonby, and Edward White. On 
the other hand in 1600 (3, 17 March)—the election was annual 
—there is no such competition : Seton and Leek are both shy 
of the office of treasurer, and John Newbery expects some 
gratification for taking another man’s place as stockkeeper. 

One of the books claimed by the partners in Day’s privilege 
was Fox’s Book of Martyrs, and by an order of Court on 16 Janu- 
ary 1589 their treasurer was authorized to pay the charges 
incurred in defending their right to the same, and to recover 
the money proportionately from those interested. This or some 
other order apparently involved the officers of the Company 
in trouble, for there was ‘ controversie or striffe touchinge the 
abridgement of the Booke of Martyrs’ before the Privy 
Council, and on 2 June the same year the Master and Wardens 
obtained from the Court an indemnity for any costs or damages 
for which they might be liable. On 7 April 1595 we get a list 
of the ten partners in the privilege.’ 

Although Day held a privilege for the Psalms in metre and 


Seres for the Psalms of David, the Company itself had a patent 
for the Psalter. The new patent for ‘ psalters, psalms, prymers, 
almanackes and other bookes ’, granted by James on 29 October 


and ‘ openly redd and published in the hall’ on 19 December 


« The names are given as Harrison, Bisshop, Watkins, Wight, Newbery, 
Coldocke, Norton, Ponsonby, Dewce, and Woodcock. Watkins and Wight seem 
to have held two shares each. 
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1603, is mentioned in the miscellaneous notes at the end of 
Register B; and when, on 1 October 1599, the Court agreed to 
allow Man to enter—‘ vide registrum copiarum ’—‘ the psalmes 
of David in French’, that is to say Clement Marot’s metrical 
version, it provided that he should pay the Company a royalty 
of 20s. on each impression (Arber, iii. 148). ‘There is at the end 
of the Register an interesting list of the privilege book claimed 
by Vautrollier, which will be found printed in Arber (ii. 886). 
But it is time to turn to the question of Copyrights. Most 
of the entries of course concern individual books, and two of 
the most interesting—those touching The Spanish Tragedy and 
the chapbook of Doctor Faustus—were long ago printed by 
Herbert in his edition of Ames’s Typographical Antiquities, 
and have recently received attention in The Library (vi. 47, 
vii. 386). But there are also some orders that throw light upon 
the regulations and customs of the trade. On 1 March 1602 
it was ‘ ordered that all that betwene this and the next court 
‘ day bringe not in their ballades to be entred accordinge to 
‘order, shall lose the same, and that the said ballades shalbe 
* disposed accordinge to the discretion of the Master Wardens 
’ | assistantes ’. Failure to register copies might therefore 
mean not merely loss of protection but confiscation. The same 
question arose over Briefs. Thomas Purfoot seems to have 
had a privilege for ‘ breves of letters patentes ’ which Edward 
Allde had infringed. His right was recognized on 29 October 
1595, but he was directed to enter each month all those he 
proposed to print. On 1 December he compounded for a pay- 
ment of 12d. a quarter. Transfers of copyright, as we know 
from the Register, often came before the Court for ratification, 
but this was for the most part a later custom, and the only case 
here recorded (8 January 1577) concerns two copies ‘sold and 
assigned ’ which do not appear in the Register at all.t On 
1 *'The Regiment for the Sea,’ S. J.C. 3423 (where ‘1576?’ should be 
*1577?”), and ‘ The Theatre or Rule of the World’ possibly S. 7. C. 23933. 
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1 March 1596 we get a rather complicated and interesting 
decision respecting copyright. Henry Bynneman died in 1583, 
leaving a widow, who by marrying a Mr. Sled outside the 
Company forfeited her right to his copies. These are by order 
set over to Valentine Syms, formerly servant to Bynneman, 
except such as shall have been already disposed of, and of these 
Syms is to have the reversion when they fall in. Moreover, 
Syms is to have the right of printing all such copies for the 
holders, provided the holder is not himself a ‘ meere printer ’. 
Apparently the unassigned copies were only two, for these are 
all that were transferred to Syms in the Register under this date; 
but I cannot find that any copies had been previously trans- 
ferred to others. At this time Bynneman had been dead for 
more than twelve years, the marriage may well have been ten 
years old, Bynneman’s printing-house had long been in the 
hands of the Eliot’s Court syndicate, and the order, which 
appears arbitrary on the face of it, is all the stranger seeing that 
Syms was himself at the moment in serious trouble over the 
infringement of a privilege. 

One point which is left rather vague in the Register is how 
far the entrance fees there recorded were actually paid and 
when. The sum is sometimes omitted ; at others a definite 
note is made of its receipt ; but for the most part it is simply 
entered without comment. From the Court Book we learn 
that in some instances at any rate the fees were seriously in 
arrears. On 2 March 1590 John Wolf, the Bedell, owed 335. 
‘ or thereaboutes ’, against which was a claim for 135. 4d. ‘ for 
his paynes taken aboue his ordinarye servyce’. But on 
3 August all but ros. of his debt was remitted, and a year later 
the whole. 

To conclude, a curious bibliographical case may be cited. 
In 1583 Christopher Barker was printer to the Queen, and as 
such he had a prima facie right to print the ‘ Iniunctions giuen 
by the Queenes maiestie, a.p. 1559’. Apparently, if we are to 
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trust the Short-Title Catalogue, there had been eight earlier 
editions, one issued by Jugge alone and seven by Jugge and 
Cawood. Though undated these are all assigned by the Cata- 
logue to 1559 with the safeguard of a query. Mr. Pollard refers 
me to his note on ‘Reprints of Marian Statutes’ in The Library 
for December last (p. 375) and his remarks as to ‘ misdated 
official reprints ’ in the present issue (p. 386). He has no doubt 
that the eight editions in question were spread over a series of 
years from 1559 to Jugge’s death in 1577. Now in 1583 
Kingston was printing a large edition, and Barker protested. 
His claim was upheld by the Court on 7 October, though it did 
not award him any damages. What‘it did, on Kingston 
affirming ‘vpon his credyt’ that he had printed ‘to the 
number of xxx° . . . and not aboue’, was to order that he 
should ‘ bringe in all the first leaves thereof to Mr Barker who 
‘will printe the same againe for Kingston with the vinyate 
‘[i. e. vignette] and marke of Mr Barker to yt. And that this 
‘impression finished and vttered, the said Kingston neuer to 


‘reprint the said booke’. Whether Barker thought it worth 
while to enforce the first part of this order I doubt, for the 
edition in question would seem to be No. 1o1o4 in the §. T. C. 
This is the only edition assignable to Kingston (for No. 10103 
is a ghost, the Bodleian copy really belonging to 10104) and the 
first leaf has not been reprinted. All later editions were issued 
by Barker’s — or assignes. If that is so, the date ‘1585?’ 


given in the Catalogue should be replaced by ‘1583’. 

Finally I may mention two points of purely technical interest. 
One is that although as a rule the Clerk followed the legal 
year, adopting the new year-number on 25 March, there is at 
least one instance of his doing so in the course of January 
(1598). The other is that when he gave a reference by number 
to a particular folio, he meant not the leaf but the opening— 
really a much more convenient method. 
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CAXTON DOCUMENTS 
By W. J. BLYTH CROTCH 


Al H EN William Blades published, in 1861, his 
| great work, The Life and Typography of W illiam 
Alex Caxton, wf appended to the first volume a 
transcript of all the available documents upon 
}which he had drawn for his biographical 
Cj matter: of these, sixteen refer directly to 
W illiam Caxton, the printer. In the interim much new 
material which is of interest to Caxton students has come to 
light.' 

"The following is a chronological survey of documentary 
evidence concerning Caxton’s life ; the letters and numbers in 
the brackets refer to Blades’ book published in 1861 (the revised 
edition of 1882 omitted the appendices), and the numbers in 
Roman figures to the transcripts which form the body of this 
article : 

1437-8.7 Mercers’ Records, Warden’s Accounts.—Caxton’s 





apprenticeship. (A. 11.) 
1441. Prerogative Court of Canterbury.—Will of Robert 
Large. (D. 1.) 
1449. Archives of Bruges.—Law case concerning Caxton and 
Craes. (F. 1.) 
1453. Mercers’ Records, W.A. Fines. (A. 17, 18.) 
Close Roll, assignment of property. I. 

1462. Mercers’ Records, W.A.—Letter to Caxton abroad. 
(A. 19.) 
Hakluyt.—Merchant Adventurers Patent. (H. 1.) 
Archives of Middelburg.3—Caxton representing other 
merchants. Il. 


t See The Library, June 1923, March 1927. 
2 1422. Birth. No documentary evidence. 3 Edited by W. S. Unger. 
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1463. 
1464. 


1465. 
1466. 


1468. 
1469. 


1469. 


1470. 
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Mercers’ Records, Acts of Court.—Letter from Caxton. 
(B. 2.) 
Mercers’ Records, W.A.—Letter to Caxton. (A. 21.) 
Rymer’s ‘ Foedera ’.—Caxton as ambassador. (M.) 
Utrechtsche Jaarboek.—Caxton at Utrecht as Governor. 
Ill. 
Mercers’ Records, A. of C.—Letter to Caxton. 
(B. 3.), (B. 4.) 
Mercers’ Records, A. of C.—Letters from and to Caxton. 
(B. 5.) 
Archives of Utrecht.—Permission, of residence. IV. 
Utrechtsche Jaarboek.—Terms of the permission. __ V. 
Mercers’ Records, A. of C-——Ambassadors chosen. (B. 6.) 
Archives of Bruges.—Caxton named as Governor. (G. I ? 
Archives of Bruges.—Caxton at Ypres. 
Archives of Middelburg.—Presents of wine to PA, 
VII. 
City of London Journal.—Letter from Caxton concern- 
ing the Hanse.—Treaty Roll, French. VIII. 
Caxton appointed ambassador (thrice). see infra. 
Diplomatic Document.—Caxton appointed ambassador. 
see infra. 


Archives of Middelburg.—Caxton still Governor. IX. 


1471. Archives of Cologne.—Permission of residence to 
1472. Caxton. X. 


1472. 
1473- 


1474. 


1475. 


Patent Roll.—General Pardon to Caxton. XI. 
Treaty Roll, French.—Caxton appointed ambassador. 
see infra. 
Treaty Roll, French.—Commission to Caxton. XII. 
Hanserecesse.—Caxton officiating with Hanse. XIII. 
Archives of the Hague.—Caxton as King’s agent. XIV. 
Archives of Gouda.—Dinner to Caxton. XV. 
Hanserecesse.—Caxton and the Hansards. 
XVI, XVII, XVIII. 


Ee2 





William Caxton, 
citizen and mer- 
cer of London, 
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Diplomatic Document.—Caxton ambassador to the 
Hansards. see supra. 
1476. Treaty Roll, French.—Protection to Caxton. XIX. 
Bill of Privy Seal.—Warrant for the same. XX. 
Early Chancery Proceedings.—Caxton in a lawsuit. 
XXI. 
1479. Issue Roll of Exchequer.—Payment for service to the 
King. ; (J-) 
1483 et seq. Westminster Abbey Muniments.—Rents from 
Caxton. XXII. 
1490. Treasury Receipt Book.—King’s Receipt Payments. 
XXIII. 
1490-1492. St. Margaret’s Records,’ Churchwarden’s A/c.— 
Burial. (K. 6.) 
The actual documents may now follow without further 
preliminaries. 


I 


This document has recently been discovered by Mr. R. H. 
Plomer and is additional evidence of the fact that Caxton, who 
had gone abroad to the Low Countries probably on the death of his 
master, Robert Large, in 1441, returned to England for some few 
months in 1453. It consists of an assignment of all his property, 
real and personal, to two London men of repute; but the reason for 
this action 1s not clear. 

Public Record Office. Close Roll, 32 Henry VI, mem. 26. 

De scripta Omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quos presens 
allocacione scriptum peruenerit : Willielmus Caxton ciuis et 

Caxton mercerus civitatis londonensis salutem in domino 

sempiternam. Nov(er)itis me prefatum Williel- 
mum dedisse concessisse et hoc presenti scripto meo confir- 


t The St. Margaret’s Records also contain references to Caxton as parish 
auditor between 1476 and 1488. 
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masse Roberto Cosyn ciui et mercero civitatis predictae et 
Johanni Rede de eadem civitate omnia et singula bona mea 
mercimonia res et catalla mobilia ac immobilia tam viua quam 
mortua presentia et futura cuiuscumque generis condicionis 
seu speciei fu(er)int ubicumque extit(er)int et in quibuscumque 
manibus possessione locis aut gubernacione inveniri poterint 
tam infra regnum Anglie quam alibi in partibus transmarinis 
ubique. et etiam omnia et singula debita denaria pecuniarum 
summas quantitates valores ac parcellas michi per quascumque 
personas in regno ac partibus predictis qualitercumque spe- 
ctantia seu detentia habenda tenenda possidenda et perspicienda 
omnia et singula supradicta bona mercimonia res catalla debita 
denaria pecuniarum quantitates valores ac parcellas ut pre- 
dictum est prefatis Roberto et Johanno executoribus ac assignis 
eorum libere quieto integro bono et pacifico imperpetuo ad 
inde faciendam et disponendam suam propriam voluntatem 
absque aliqua condicione reclamacione perturbacione impeti- 
cione impedimento grauimine vel calumpnia cuiuscumque et 
absque aliquo compote Raciocinio vel responso inde vel alicuius 
inde parcello michi aut alicui alio quouismodo facienda seu 
reddenda infuturum. 

Ita quod nec ego predictus Willielmus nec aliquis alius per 
me pro me aut nomine meo aliquod ius clameum titulum 
proprietatem vel demanda de aut in supradictis bonis merci- 
moniis rebus catallis debitis pecuniarum summis denariis 
quantitatibus valoribus ac parcellis nec in aliqua eorundem 
parcella decet exigere reclamare vendicare siue ullo modo de- 
mandare potero aut poterit debeo vel debet infuturum sed ab 
omni accione iuris clamei tuli proprietatis ac demandae inde 
totaliter sim et sit exclusi imperpetuo per presentes. 

In cuius rei testimonium hoc presenti scripto meo sigillum 
meum apposui. Datum undecimo die mensis Decembris Anno 
domini millesimo CCCC quinquagesimo tertio et anno regni 
Regis Henrici sexti tricesimo secundo. 


gives into the 
hands of Robert 
Cosyn and John 
Rede all his 
goods both in 
England and 
abroad. 


He relinquishes 
all claim to the 
same. 


To which he 
put his seal 
11 December 
1453- 





Witnessed at 
Westminster. 


Peter Willems 
zone, plaintiff, 
appeared in 
person against 
William Caxton 
who was appear- 
ing on his own 
behalf and with 
authority to 
represent other 
Englishmen. 


P, W. demanded 
payment for 
transport of 

English mer- 
chandise destined 
for London. 


W. C. admitted 
chartering the 
vessel, 
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Et memorandum quod predictus Willielmus venit in 
Cancellario Regis apud Westmonasterium duodecimo 
die Decembris anno presenti et recognouit scriptum pre- 
dictum et omnia contenta in eodem in forma predicta. 


II 

Two months before the date of this document William Obray had 
been appointed by the King to the Governorship of the English 
Nation; a year later Caxton was holding that office. Here how- 
ever Caxton 1s already acting on behalf of his fellow merchants 
before a court at Middelburg, and it is possible that he may have 
been at that date an official Deputy to the Governor. The case 
concerns the refusal of the English to pay the cost of transport of 
goods which had been lost by shipwreck 1n transit. 


Middelburg : Register Ordonnantie voor de vleeshourers. 1430 f. 174 v. 


Vonnis inzake geschil over vracht. 1462, Juli 16. 

Den XVI** dach in Julio anno XIIII° LXII quamen ende 
compareerden ter vierschare van Middelborch in hueren per- 
sone Pieter Willems zone, scippere, poorter in Middelborch, 
heesschere over een zyde, ende Willem Cacxston, copman ende 
geboren uut den ryke van Ingelant, voor himzelven ende als 
macht hibbende van meer andere coopmannen uut Ingelant, 
zyne medegesellen, also hy seyde, over andere, aldair die voir- 
noemde P. Willems zone den voirnoemden Willem in de name 
alsboven dede heysschen zekere somme van penningen als van 
vrachte van zekere goederen ende coopmanscepen, den voirscr. 
Willem ende andere zynen medegesellen toebehorende, ende zy 
in zijn scip geladen hadden ende bevracht omme te voeren tot 
Lonnen in Ingeland, zeggende dat hy sculdich ware daerof zyne 
vracht thebben van denzelven Willem, waerop die voirscr. 
Willem verweerer, dede zeggen ende voortsetten, hoe dat waer 
was, dat hy ende andere zyne medegesellen huere goeden geda- 
en en geladen hadden int scip van den voirnoemden Pieter, die 
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dat genomen ende gelooft hadde te voeren tot Lonnen in Inge- 
lant, twelke hy niet gedaen en hadde, want by quader avon- 
tueren zeilde zijn voirscr. scip onder wege op een sant, daer(t) 
brack ende schuerde, aldaer een groot deel van hueren goede 
verloren bleef ende verdarf, ende tselve, dat zy beergen moch- 
ten of gebercht wart, stont himlieden tot zonderlinge grote 
costen ; aldus hadden zijt quaet ende cost genouch gehadt, al 
graven zy geen gelt toe. 

Waerop die voirscr. heesschere dede zeggen, dat zijn verlies 
him groot genouch was, met vele meer anderen woorden, die 
van beyden zyden daertoe geseit ende voortgeset waren. 
Waerop die buerchmeistren ende scepenen, woorden ende 
wederwoorden gehoort ende rypen raed daerop gehadt hab- 
bende, ter maninge van den bailliu met vonnessen ende over 
recht gewijst hebben, dat die voirscr. heesschere betaelt wesen 
soude van den voirscr. verweerers als van den goede, dat zyne 
vaert gedaen hadde, behonden dies, dat die costen, die de coop- 
luyden gedaen hadden om tgoet te beergen, te wetene van 


uuyt svoirscr. heesschers schepe in anderen scepen over te slane 
of up wagenen te laden, denzelven coopluyden ofslach wesen 
sal van der voirscr. vracht. 


Testes et scabini.. . 


Ill 


This document (and see also No.V below) is taken from a book 
published in Dutch in 1750: there 1s, however, no mention of 
Caxton in the inadequate index. In 1464 Philip of Burgundy 
forbade the buying of English yarn and raw wool in his dominions * 
and the English merchants as a protest withdrew in anger to 
Utrecht. There Caxton, as Governor and representative of all 
the merchants, was readily granted permission of residence for 
a@ year. 


t See The Library, March 1927, pp. 389, 390. 


but it was 
wrecked on a 
sandbank 

and most of the 
cargo was lost : 
what of it was 
saved had al- 
ready cost them 
dear, without 
paying P. W. 

as well. 


The burger- 
masters, having 
considered the 
matter, decided 
that the plaintiff 
should be paid 
for transport 
with the costs of 
salvage and re- 
transport de- 
ducted there- 
from. 
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Kaspar Burman, Utrechtsche Faarboeken, deel 2. 


1464. Ter bevordering van de koopmanschap in deze Stadt 
heeft de Raadt aan eenen Willem Captorn en andere Engelsche 
koopslieden, togelaten binnen de Stadt te komen met hunne 
koopmanswaaren, bestaande in lakenen, en hen vry geleyde 
vergund voor een jaar. 

(In order to promote trade in this city, the Council has 
permitted one, William Captorn,' and other English traders to 
come to this city with their goods, consisting of sheets, and has 
given them free conduct for one year.) 


IV 
The former permission of residence at Utrecht was renewed in 
1465 and again in 1466, as the following item from an official 
Calendar of documents shows. 
Bijdragen voor een Oorkondenboek van het sticht Utrecht. 906. 
1466 (October 31) op Alreheilyghen avont. 


De stad Utrecht geeft vrijgelerde gedurende een jar aan 
Willem Caxtom, gouverneur, en aan de kooplieden van de 
Engelsche natie voor hunne personen en alles en maakt 
verschillende bepalingen over hun verblijf en verkeer te 


Utrecht. 


Inv. No. 33, folio 27v. 

(The town of Utrecht grants its freedom . . . to William 
Caxtom ... andthe English Nation . . . and makes divers regu- 
lations for their activities during their residence at Utrecht.) 


V 
This is a particularly important extract from Burman’s old 
book, for it gives the substance of what is referred toin No. IV and 
expresses in some detail the actual conditions laid upon the 
English by the Council of Utrecht during their stay in that town. 


t Burman may easily have mistaken a handwritten x for p. 
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It refers to the ruling of disputes by the Governor, or, in cases 
involving life and limb, by the Town, and to the taxes levied upon 
the English Merchants and those who came to Utrecht to trade 
with them. 


Kaspar Burman, Utrechtsche Faarbocken, deel 2. 


1466. De koophandel in de Stadt Utrecht door toedoen der 
Engelsche kooplieden merkelyk toenemende, heeft de Regeer- 
ing niet alleen hun vrygeley verlengt voor een jaar; maar 
zelfs aan alle, die met hen handel dreven, den toegang tot de 
Stadt open gestelt, en noch andere voordeelen aan de Engelsche 
handelaars toegestaan, welke vervat zyn in dezen brieff : 

‘Wy Borgermeisteren, Scepenen, Raide ende ghemeyne 
Oudermannen van den ouden Raide, ende van den nywen der 
Stadt van Utrecht, maken kondt allen luden, dat wy mit rypen 
beraide eendrachtich, om nutscap, oerber ende profyt onser 
Stadt, borgers ende ondersaten, ende vordernisse der ghemeyne 
comanscap, een vry, vast, zeker gheleyde ghegont ende ghe- 
geven hebben, gonnen ende gheven mit dezen onse brieve, den 
eersame, wyze Willem Captorn Governoer, ende den coepluden 
van der nacyen van Engelant, mit hoeren liven, gueden ende 
comanscappen binnen onse Stadt ende Stat vryheyde veylich 
te mogen comen, ende vry vercopen ende copen, leggen, 
blyven ende weer van heen gaen, mit hoeren lyven, gueden 
ende comanscappen, alzoe dicke, alst hem ghelieven sal. Ende 
oick allen anderen coepluden, die met den voerscreve coepluden 
van Engelant comanscap plegen te doen, ende hyr na doen 
zellen, alhyr mit hoeren lyven, gueden ende comanscappen te 
moigen comen, wezen ende blyven, ende van heen ain, 


welck gheleyde nu rechtevoert op huden datum des ons briefs 
ingaen zel, ende gaet in, duerende een jaar lancg naistcomende, 
ende den lesten dach al, wtgenomen die ons gnedichs Heren 
van Utrecht, of onse Stat, vyande, of ballinghe, of voervluch- 
tich zyn, of die van koeren of van broicken wt onser Stadt zyn. 


Free access is 
granted to the 
English and 
others who trade 
with them, and 
further privileges. 


We, of Utrecht, 
grant free safe- 
conduct to the 
esteemed W. C., 
the traders, their 
relations, pro- 
perty, and goods. 


All other traders 
who do or shall 
trade with them 
are given free 
access to the 
town. 


Lasting one year. 





Foreign traders 
may be rejected 
if they wrong the 
English in any 


way or defy the ¢ 


authorities of 
Utrecht. 


The English may 
assemble in any 
number where 
they please to 
make rules for 
their own gover- 
nance and their 
superiors may 
deal with all 
cases except those 
concerning life 
and limb. 


Stalls may be set 
up by them in 
their own way 

without hin- 
drance. 


All foreign 
traders must 
swear to their 
honesty before 
they trade with 
the English. 


One piece of 
money shall be 
paid as tax by 
both buyer and 
seller of every 
sheet sold. 


Thus we hold 
the Governor 
and the traders 
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‘Item en zelmen ghenen van den zelven coepluden, noch 
“hoere guede, noch comanscappen, beletten noch arrestieren 
‘om enighen roef ofte scade, die voer dezer tyt ghedaen heeft 
gheweest, of hyr na vallen moigen, den tyt des voerscreven 
‘gheleyts duerende, aen enyghen wt den Ghestichte van 
* Utrecht, of anders by enyghen rovers, of lueden van oerloghe 
‘van Engelant. 

‘Item zellen die voerscreve coeplude moigen vergaderen 
*alzoe dicke, alst hem ghelieven sal, ende rait houden, ordi- 
* nancyen ende Statuten maken op alle coeplude van Engelant, 
“ende op hoere gueden, ende alzulke als rebellen, ende niet 
‘onderdanich en zyn, corrigieren by hoeren Oversten, allen 

“twysten, geschelen ende questyen tueschen hem vallende 
* determineren ende eynden, behoudeliken ons zulke zaken, als 
* gaen aen lyff ende lytt." 

‘Item zellen die zelve coepluden van Engelant te werke 
‘moigen stellen haaren pynnes ende arbeyders, om hoere 
‘ pachten op te slaen, tontbynden ende weder te maken, ende 
* oick hoere ployers van bynnen laken om hoeren lynrewaet te 
* vouwen, zonder enich letzel of verbot contrary van ons. 

‘Item en zellen ghene Makelaers mit hem luden te doen 
‘hebben anders, dan gheordyniert ende ghedeputiert zellen 
‘werden by den Overesten ende gedeputierden van den coep- 
*‘luden van Engelant, ende die zellen eenen eedt doen ende 
‘zweren guet ende ghetrouwe te zyn tusschen coepman ende 
* coepman. 

‘ Item zellen die voerscreve coeplude van Engelant van elken 
‘laken, dat zy bynnen onser Stadt vercopen, der zelve onser 
‘Stadt te zyfe gheven enen oert van enen stuver. Ende die 
‘tlaken van hem copen zellen oick gheven van elken laken te 
‘ zyfe enen oert van enen stuver. 

‘Ende want wy Borgermeisteren, Scepenen, Raide ende 
‘ ghemeyne Oudermannen voerscreve, alle punten voerscreve, 

t Dat is lidt. 
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‘ende elk bysonder, den voerscreven Governoer ende coep- 
‘luden volcomelick houden, ende ghehouden hebben willen 
‘zonder argelist, zoe hebben wy des toerkonde onser Stadt 
‘seghel aln desen brief aven hanghen. Gegeren int jaer ons 
*Heren MCCCCLXVI op alre heilyghen avont.’ 

1467. Het vry geley voor de Engelsche Kooplieden is weer op 
den zelven voet als in het voorige jaar, voor een jaar verlengt. 


VI 


This is self-explanatory and is evidence of the Governor's 
presence at Ypres. 

Archives of Bruges. 

Register entitled ‘ present Wyn heihtnnande den anderen 
dach van Septembre, MCCCCLXVIII’. 

Not paginated. August 1469. 

*Sondach XIII Willem Caxtoen in Ypre te vj gr. iiij K.’ 


Vil 
As Governor, Caxton had close and intimate relationships with 
Middelburg too. 
Middelburg: R.G.P. Uittreksels uit de kwartiermeestersrekening. 
1469, January 1—December 31. 

Item, waren Reymer Willems zone ende Jan Jans zone Moyaert 
gesonden tot Brugge an Willem Cacxstoen, meester van der 
Inghelscher nacie, ende waeren uuyt elcx § dagen, tot 4 sc. 
gr. sdaechs 2f gr. 

Item, was Boudin Jans zone, der stede bode, gesonden tAnt- 
werpen by Willem Castoen, meester van der Inghelscher 
nacie, met brieven hem te presenteren ende was uuyt 
3 dagen, tot 16 gr. sdaechs, facit tzamne 4 SC. gr. 

(R. Willems zone and J. Jans zone were sent to Bruges to 
W. Caxton, master of the English Nation, and they were 
absent for 5 days each, at 4 sch. gr. per day. 


without malice 
and have decided 
upon all the 
above privileges. 


Renewed for a 
further year. 
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B. Jans zone, messenger of the town, was sent to Antwerp 
to W. Caxton . . . with letters to be presented to him, and 
he was away for 3 days, at 16 groyts daily, making together 


4 SC. gr.) 
Vill 
This next record is preserved at the Guildhall Record Office and 


shows that, far from being a mere local official, Caxton was 
actively concerned on behalf of the Hansards, who were at that 
time being harshly handled in London." 

Journal of the City of London, vol. 7, f. 186 verso. 

January 28, 1469. 

Ista die lecta fuit una littera per Willielmum Caxton merca- 
torem, pro mercatoribus de Hansa Alemannie scripta et 
directa maiori et aldermannis etc... . 

Et quia non fuit plena curia conclusum est quod post nonam 
premunirentur omnes aldermanni essendo ad ecclesiam sancti 
Thome de Acon pro eadem littera. 


IX 
This 1s from the same source as No.V II. The last reference to 

Caxton as Governor which Blades was able to find was in 1469 

(G. 1): Caxton tells us himself that he was in the service of the 

Duchess of Burgundy by March 1471. This reference to him as 

still Governor narrows the hiatus considerably. 
Middelburg : Kwartiermeestersrekening. 

1470, January 1—December 31. 

Item, gesceynt Willem Caxstoen, meester van der Inghelsche 
nacie, twee poirtkannan Rijnsch wijns, tot 6gr. tstoop, ende 
een poirtkanne Gasscoyngen, tot 4gr. stoop, facit. 2 s. gr. 

(Given to William Caxstoen, master of the English Nation, two 
quarts of Rhenish wine, at 6 groyts the stoup, and one quart 
of Gascon wine, at 4 groyts the stoup. together 2s. 8 qr. 

t See The Library, March 1927, p. 392 et seq. 
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X 
These entries have already appeared in The Library, which in 
Fune 1923 published a facsimile of them. They are evidence of 
the fact that Caxton spent a much longer time at Cologne than had 
previously been supposed—and it was at Cologne that he learnt 
the art of printing. 


Register of aliens at Cologne 


Four Entries : 
1471 July 17 Wilh. Caxton uyss Engelant ad mensem cum 
resignatione iij dierum. . 
Aug. 9 Wilhem Kaxston vsque nativitatis Christi cum 
resignatione viij dierum. 
Dec. 11 Wilhelm Kaxsum uyss Engelant usque Johannis 
Baptiste ut supra cum resignatione 8 dierum. 
1472 June 19 Wilhelm Kaxton uyss Engelant continuatum ut 
supra ad medium annum cum resignatione viij 
dierum. 


XI 


When Edward IV had returned to England to recapture the 
throne after his brief months of exile, a fierce rebellion in Kent 
added to his difficulties and the punishments he subsequently meted 
out to the offenders were correspondingly severe. William Caxton 
was a prominent man of Kentish origin and 1t may be that he went 
to Cologne as a matter of expediency, although his absence from 
England would hardly connect him directly with the rebellion. It 
ts a fact that he did not return to Bruges until he had secured the 
General Pardon which ts here given. 


Public Record Office: Patent Roll: 12 Edward IV, Part I; mem. 18. 


REX omnibus ballivis et fidelibus suis ad quos etc. 
Salutem. 


To all subjects. 








Be it known that 
we pardon 
William Caxton 
of London, 
mercier, of all 
manner of 

crimes 


committed by 
him before the 
4th of March 
last, and free 
him from all 
actions arising 
therefrom. 
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Sciatis quod certis consideracionibus nos specialiter moven- 
tibus de gratia nostra speciale ac ex certa scientia et mero motu 
nostris pardonavimus, remissimus et relaxavimus, ac per pre- 
sentes pardonamus, remittimus et relaximus Willielmo Caxton 
de civitate nostra London, mercier, seu quocunque alio 
nomina censeatur, omnimoda prodiciones, murdra, raptus 
mulierum, insurrectiones, rebelliones, conspiraciones, confede- 
raciones, riotas, routas, conventicula illicita, insediaciones, 
falsas allegansias, felonias, transgressiones, offensas, mis- 
prisiones, extorciones, concelamenta et cogniciones eorundem, 
forisfacturas, contemptus, impeticiones, cambipartias, manu- 
tenencias, imbraciarias, ignorancias et alia malefacta quecunque 
per ipsum Willielmum ante quartum diem Marcii ultimo prae- 
teritum qualitercunque facta sive perpetrata quamquam idem 
Willielmo indictatus, appellatus, impetitus, retetatus, attinctus 
vel adiudicatus existit aut indictari, appellari, impetiri, retetari 
vel adiudicari contingerit in futuro ; 

necnon sectam pacis nostrae que ad nos versus ipsum 
Willielmum pertinet seu pertinere poterit occasione premis- 
sarum vel alicuius eorundem, ac etiam utlegaria si quae in 
ipsum Willielmum hiis occasionibus seu earum aliqua fuerint 
promulgata, nec non forisfacturam quorumcunque terrarum et 
tenementorum ac bonorum et cattalorum suorum nobis occa- 
sionibus predictis seu earum aliqua ante quartum diem Marcii 
forisfacta sive deperdita et firmam pacem nostram ei inde con- 
cedimus. Ita tamen quod stet recto in curia nostra si quis 
versus eum loqui voluerit de premissis vel aliquo premissorum, 
aliquo statuto actu sive ordinacione inde incontrarium facta, 
edita sive ordinata aut aliqua re causa vel materia quacunque 
non obstantibus. 

Westminster, March 8, 1472. 
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XII 


The following is a commission to Caxton (among others) to act 
as an ambassador in the final attempt to arrive at a peaceable 
settlement of the various disputes and grievances which had 
hindered commercial intercourse between Burgundy and England. 
It ts representative of more than half a dozen similar commissions 
for earlier dates in which Caxton’s name appears. It may also 
serve to represent some five other records among the Diplomatic 
Documents which are almost identically worded. [See Treaty 
Roll, 9 Ed. IV, nos. 12, 13, 17, 18; 13 Ed. IV; and others; 
Dip. Doc. 1073(7, 8), 544 and others.] . 

Public Record Office. Treaty Roll: 14 Edward IV, m. 6. 


De tractando et Rex Omnibus ad quod etc. 
concludendo cum Salutem. 
Duce Burgundie. Cum amicitias ligas atque confederaciones 
inter nos et illustrissimum potentissimum- 

que Principem fratrem atque Consanguineum nostrum caris- 
simum Carolum eadem gracia Burgundiae ducem siue christia- 
norum felicitatis renouando perpetue que federis pacis fir- 
mando atque unum vsurpantium penitus extirpandarum 
gracia hactenus initas et percussas vti crebro repetamus 

Eas eo sanctius atque perhennius et firmari et stabiliri 
vehementer arbitramur quo debitus pecuniarum intercursus 
ceteraque monetarum estimacio atque mercandisarum cetera- 
que rerum commerciarum de commune nostrorum suorum- 
que subditorum bonorum equa laute earum virtute mutua duci 
videantur hinc est quod nos de fidelitatibus et prouidis circum- 
spectionibus dilectorum et fidelium nostrorum magistri 
Johannis morton legum Doctoris Custodis Rotulorum et 
recordarum Cancellarie nostri Thome montgomery Dapiscide 
nostri et militis pro corpore nostro Johannis Scotte militis 
marestalli ville nostre Calesie et magistri Willielmi Hatclyff 
Secretarii nostri consiliorum nostrorum necnon Willielmi Roos 
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The king, with 
the approval of 
his cousin, the 
Duke of Bur- 
gundy, appoints 


for the discus- 
sion of com- 
mercial inter- 
course and ex- 
change value of 
money 


John Morton, 


Thomas Mont- 
gomery, 

John Scott, 
William Hatcliff, 
William Ross, 





Richard Tickel, 
and William 
Caxton as his 
fully accredited 
ambassadors 


to discuss the 
above, 


and matters 
concerning the 
staple of Calais, 
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vitellarii dicte ville nostre Calesie Ricardi Tykell Willielmi 


Caxston mercatoris et Christofori Eliott plenarie confidentes 
constituimus deputavimus et ordinavimus ipsos nostros veros et 
indubitatos ambassiatores comissarios procuratores et deputatos 
speciales dantes et concedentes eis omnibus septem sex quinque 
quatuor tribus et duobus eorum quorum aliquem prefatorem 
Johannis morton Johannis Scotte et Willielmi Hatclyff vnum 
esse volumus plenam potestatem auctoritatem ac mandatum 
generale et speciale ad tractandum communicandum appunc- 
tuandum et concludentum pro nobis et nomine nostro cum 
serenissimo Principe carissimo ffratre nostro Carolo duce 
Burgundie antedicto 

aut eius ambassiatoribus, Procuratoribus Nunciis seu depu- 
tatis sufficientem potestatem et auctoritatem ab ipso fratre 
nostro habendibus tam de et supra diuersitate vera estimacione 
debito pretio atque certo valore pecuniarum et monetarum 
nostrarum ipsius que fratris nostri antedicti necnon ceterum 
quorumcumque infra partes et dominia dicti fratris nostri 
cursum in presenciarum habentium seu amodo cursum habere 
volentium vno cum vtili mutuo intercursu inter nostros ipsius 
que subditos earundem in certis patriis et dominiis nostris atque 
suis et alibi ipsas que pecunias siue monetas monetatis ac 
quamlicet peciam earundem ad ceteram valorem iuxta quali- 
tatem ac afferenciam earundem estimandi limitandi et statu- 
endi quam de et super quadam Stapula pro lanis partium 
borialium dicti regni nostri Anglie stapule Calesie minime 
pertinentibus locanda et deponenda ordinanda in aliquo loco 
siue locis ipsius fratris nostri dicationis et obediencie assi- 
gnandum et deputandum siue assignando et deputando necnon 
ad ipsius Stapule mercatorum que eiusdem bonum ac vtilitatem 
libertates immunitates exemptiones et privilegia iuxta sua 
discreciones maxime conueniencia oportuna et necessaria ab 
eodem fratre nostro impetandum et optinendum promissa que 
omnia et singula firmandum appunctuandum ac concludendum 
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sub modo forma condicionibus penis ascriccionibus promis- 
sionibus ac obligacionibus 

Ac etiam si necesse fu(er)it ad assignandum deputandum et 
capiendum vnam aliam dietam in tali loco aut talibus locis et 
inibi ad coitandum tractandum appunctuandum ac finaliter de 
et super omnibus et singulis promissis concludendum prout eis 
septem sex quinque quatuor tribus et duobus eorum quorumali- 
quem prefati Johannis morton Johannis scotte et willielmi Hat- 
clyff vnum esse volumus expediens aut oportunum visum fu(er)it 

necnon de et super huiusmodi appunctuatis et conclusis 
ceterisque omnibus et singulis premissis qualitercunque con- 
tenentibusque cum prefato fratri nostro aut eius Ambassia- 
toribus procuratoribus Nunciis seu deputatis suis predictis 
appunctuata concordata ac conclusa fu(er)int litteras validas et 
iene pro parte nostra tradendi ac liberandi litterasque alias 
cons miles effectis et vigoris ex altera parte petendi ac recipi- 
end! et generaliter omnia premissa ac premissorum singula 
qualitercumque continencia facienda exitenda ac expedienda 

Ita et eodem modo sicut nos ipsi faciemus et facere possemus 
si in propria persona interessemus Etiam si talia sint que 
mandatum de se magis exigant speciale Promittentes bona fide 
ac in vestro regio omnia et singula que per prefatos Johannem 
morton Thomam montgomery Johannem Scotte Willielmum 
Hatclyff Willielmum Roos Ricardum Tykell Willielmum 
Caxton et Cristoforum Eliott septem sex quinque quatuor tres 
aut duos eorum quorum aliquem prefatorum Johannis morton 
Johannis Scotte et Willielmi hatclyff vnum esse volumus 
appunctuata premissa concordata conclusa fu(er)int in hac 
parte nos rata grata et firma h(ab)iturus ac obseruatus et 
suprainde litteras nostras patentes ratificationes et approba- 
torias in forma debita ac autentica prout opus fu(er)it datum. 

In cuius etc. 

Teste Regis apud Westmonasterium primo die Decembris— 

per breue de privato sigillo et datum etc. 

Ff 





in such place or 
places as shall be 
expedient. 
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XIII 


The struggle between Edward IV and the Hansards came to an 
end in September 1473 after protracted negotiations.' The 
Treaty of Utrecht was ratified in Fuly 1474, and the necessary 
documents were to have been exchanged in Bruges, but they were 
found to be technically imperfect. They were therefore left in the 
hands of the Prior of the Carmelite Monastery until November 1. 
Caxton was official witness to the ceremony of deposition. 

Hanserecesse, Band 7. 

Briigge, 1474. Aug. Io. 


Before W. Cax- Lucas de Via, Kleriker der Diécese Tournai, papstlicher und 
ton and B. Ber- |aiserlicher Notar, bezeugt, dass 1474 Aug. 10. in seiner und 
cholf as wit- : ° 

nesses, der dazu gerufenen Zeugen, Mag. Wilhelm Carston (Anglico) 

und Bertrand Bercholf (Almanno) Gegenwart im Refektorium 

in the Carmelite des Karmeliterklosters zu Briigge, Alexander Liegh, Kaplan des 
pra. Kg. Eduard von England, und Johann Duerkoep, unacum 
documents of assistencia—Jo. van der Lucht, oldermanni moderni, ac magi- 
ratification to strorum Goswini de Cosveldia et Gerardi Bruns ihre unten in- 
J. Duckoep, serirten Vollmachten vorwiesen und erklarten, dass sie in 
Erfiillung, ut dicebant, eines Artikels des utrechter Vertrages 

gegenseitig eine Anzahl von Urkunden erhalten (videlicet 

magister Alexander a Johanne Durkoep et suis consociis supra- 

dictis duas patentes et auctenticas ratificationis approbationis 

but the sealing et confirmacionis litteras, unam videlicet ad modum libri 
was incorrect sive libelli plura continentem folia in pergameno, magno sigillo 
civitatis Lubicensis glauca cero impresso cordulis sericis rubei 

et albi coloris, et aliam simili sigillo duplici cauda pergameni 

impendente sigillatas, et antedictus Jo. Duerkop una cum suis 

sociis a prefato magistro Alexandri tres patentes litteras sigillo 

and the docu- magno dicti domini regis Anglie cera glauca impresso dupli- 
ments were de- cibuys caudis pergamenis impendente sigillatas) und dieselben 
ne "hee nach Verlesung und Vergleichung in eine Holzkapsel gethan 


* See The Library, March 1927, p. 399. 
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hatten, um sie dem Prior des Karmeliterklosters, Cornelius de 
Wise, doctor in sacra theologia, zur Aufbewahrung zu geben : 
diese Uebergabe wurde hierauf vollzogen und Cornelius ver- 
sprach, die Urkunden nur auf den einmiithigen Wunsch beider 
Parteien wieder herauszugeben. 

Ferner erklarten beide Parteien, dass sie an den gegenseitigen 
Urkunden Anstoss nehmen und zwar Liegh, weil die eine der 
ihm iibergebenen Urkunden per modum libri sive libelli con- 
fecta esset, quod eidem magistro Alexandro videbatur minus 
conforme usui et consuetudini regni Anglie, et alia littera 
sigillo duplici cauda pergameni et non cordulis sericis impen- 
dente sigillata foret ; Duerkop und die Semen dagegen, weil die 
drei Urkunden des Kg. magno sigillo duplicis caudis pergameni 
et non filis sericis impendente sigillate, quodque in altera 
earundem litterarum certe dictiones extra lineas rectas addita 
scripta et non approbate fuissent. Um allen etwas hieraus sich 
ergebenden Streitigkeiten vorzubeugen, einigten sich beide 
Theile (amicabiliter) dahin, dass Liegh die Ausfertigung von 
drei gleichlautenden kéniglichen Urkunden unter Einfiigung 
der ausserhalb der hinein stehende Worte und Anhangung der 
Siegel an Seidenschniiren, bewirken soll und ebenso Duerkop 
zwei neue gleichlautende aber in carta pergameni et non per 
modum libri geschriebene Ausfertigungen, an welchen die 
Siegel gleichfulls an Seidenschniiren anhangen sollen, von 
Liibeck zu erwirken hat; diese neuer Ausfertigungen sollen 
bis zum 1 Nov. an den Prior behufs Ausantwortung an die 
betreffenden Parteien gesandt und der utrechter Vertrag hier- 
durch in keiner Weise beeintrachtigt werden. 


XIV 
W hen in 1475 peace had finally been achieved between England 
and Burgundy and England and the Hanseatic League, plans 
immediately went forward for the proposed Anglo-Burgundian 
invasion of France. Caxton, who is curiously described as ‘com- 
Ff2 


(while new ones 
were being 
prepared) 


to be produced 
only with the 
consent of both 
parties, until 
November 1. 





Ghisbert van 
der Mye 


accompanied 
William Caxton 


for the purpose 
of fitting out 
ships to fetch the 
king from 
England, and 
escorted Caxton 
to certain towns 
with letters to 
the authorities 


commanding 


ships to be 
placed 


at Caxton’s 
disposal 


(but the sailors 
chosen for ser- 
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missioner and factor for the English King’ (he was still appar- 
ently the ‘servant’ of the Duchess of Burgundy, the King’s stster), 
was engaged to acquire in Holland and Seeland ships for the 
expedition. 

The following document gives an idea of the extent of Caxton’s 
task, both in the number of towns it mentions and the difficulties of 
which it tells. 

Archives of the Hague. 
Uitreksel uit de rentmeestersrekenningen van Nord 
Holland. I. No. 108. 1475. 
Ghijsbrecht van der Mye, secretaris Mijns voirsr. 
genadigen heeren reysde by bevele ende ordinantie 
van mynen heere den president ende raide van Hollant uuyter 
Hage den XXIII™ dach van April anno LXXV mit meester 
Willem Kaxton, commissaris ende facteur van den coninc van 
Engelant, op ’t stuck van sekere scepen binnen den lande van 
Hollant te doen bereyden, om denselven coninc mit zijnre 
wapeninge als hy in meninge waere uuyt Engelant over te 
comen te halen ende te voeren an den gerechten van den 
Steden van Delf, Rotterdam, Goude, Dordrecht ende van 
danen voirt an den gerechten van Ziericxee, Goes, Remmer, 
Zivale, Middelburch, Vynningen ende van Vlissingen, mit 
sekere brieve van credencie denselven steden vanwegen mijns 
voirsr. genadigen heeren te kennen te geven, hoe dat dieselve 
mijn genadigen heeren mit zyne opene brieve van mandemente 
den voirsr. president ende raide gescreven ende geadverteert 
hadde, dat al wairt so, dat zyne genadige denselven steden zeer 
scarpelic gescreven ende bevolen hadde, dat zy den voirsr. 
coninc van Engelant zynen schonen broeder ende den voirsr. 
meester Willem Kaxton, zynen facteur, in zynen name willigen 
sonden alle die scepen, die zy elc in den hoeren hadden ende 
him nut ende bequaem dochten tot des voirsr. coninc over- 
comen om denselven te dienen tot zynen redelicken costen, dat 
nochtans die scipperen van denselven scepen, die by de voirsr. 


fol. 151v. 
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meester Willem dairtoe gecoren waeren, soevele fuyten ende 
uuytwegen sochten ende soevele onbehoirlicke voirwairde ende 
loon van him hebben woude, dat mits dien dieselve Kacxton 
tot des coninck behoef an geen scepen gecomen en coude den- 
selven dairop te adverteeren, dat zy die scipperen van den 
scepen, die by den voirscreven Kaxton dairtoe gecoren waeren 
also willigen ende bedwingen wouden mit alle wege van be- 
dwange, dat zy den voirsr. coninck tot zynen redelicken coste 
optie tijt dienen souden in sulcker voegen, dat des voirsr. 
conincx overcomste by hoire negligencie niet getardeert en 
worde, om welche sake wille die voirsr. Ghijsbrecht geaffir- 
meert heeft gevaceert ende uuytgeweest te hebben in vaeren, 
merren ende keren den tijt van drie ende dartich dagen. Also 
hy die scipperen van de voirsr. scepen tot des voirsr. coninck 
dienste van de overvoeren zeer onwillich waeren ende dieselve 
scipperen oie niet uuytvaeren en wouden, sonder eerst van 
een maent te voeren betaelt te weesen dair die voirsr. Ghijs- 
brecht om vertoeven most ende by die voirsr. betalinge 
weesen elckes dages tot eene vranck van XXXII groit, die him 
by den voirsr. rade toegetaxeert zijn nader ordinancie dairop 
gemaict alsoe hy geen wedden en heeft belopende ter somme 
van vier pont acht scellinge groten, alst blijct by certificatie 
van den voirsr. president ende rade in date XXVI dagen in 
Meye anno XIIII°LXXV onderthanteicken van meister Jan 


Boullin, greffier, inhoudende quytancie hierover gegeven vid. 


XXVI £ VIII sc. 


XV 
Independent evidence of Caxton’s visit to Gouda (see XIII) ts 
given by the following records of feasts in his honour. 
Municipal Accounts of Gouda, South Holland. 
1475 No month specified. 
Willem Kaxton, factor van den Coninck van Ingelant, 
een Maeltyt, coste 8s. gr. 


vice made 
evasions and 
excuses so that 
Caxton could not 
get any ships), 
and ordering 
that all sailors 
and ships should 
be forced by 
every means $0 
that 


the king’s cross- 
ing should not 
be delayed. 


They travelled 
33 days 


and the reluctant 
sailors had de- 
manded a 
month's pay in 
advance ; 

so that Ghisbert 
had incurred 
expenses besides 
his own daily 
allowance, 


and receipt was 
given for 
£26 8sc. 





To the honour- 
able aldermen 
of the Hanse 

at Bruges. 


Friends, I have 
long attended to 
our affairs in 
England 


and am con- 
vinced that 
within a fort- 
night things 
must be settled. 


The king has 
appointed gentle- 
men to instruct 
us on all points 
agreed upon at 
Utrecht. 
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Gescenct Willem Kaxton, factor van den coninck, mit 
hem Gysbertus van der Mye ende noch een secretarius, 
om onse scepen mit' te reyden, ende van 4 brieven die 
autentvck * waren, om alle onse gemeen scepen in Zelant 
in Vlaenderen vri te laten varen, van een maeltyt ende 
ander costen tsamen 18s. 8d. gr. 
(W. Caxton, agent for the King of England, a dinner 
costs eight shillings gross. 

Given W. Caxton, agent of the king, joined with him 
Gysbertus van der Mye and a secretary, to fit out ourships, 
and for 4 letters which were authentic, for allowing all our 
common ships in Zeland in Flanders to navigate freely, 
for a dinner and other expenses, eighteen shillings and 
eightpence gross.) 

XVI 
Hanserecesse, Band 7. 
1475, April 20. 

Den ersamen wiisen und vorsenighen alderluyden des ghe- 
menen copmans van der Duetschen hanze to Brugge in 
Vlanderen residerende, unsen bisunderen guden gunstigen 
vrunden. 

P.S. Ersame wiise und bisundere gude gunstige vrunde. So alse 
wy nu lange tiide hir in Engelant up sware coste und arbeyde 
vor demeheren koninghe unde zines riikes perlamente und 
raede de sake unses werves sorchvoldichliken achtervolget 
hebben, so isset nu met Godes hulpe so vere gekomen, als wy 
anders nicht gemerken en konnen, dat wy bynnen dessen 14 
daghen off daer unmetrent alle unse sake klaer in gescrifften 
besegelt unde vast hebben sullen, wante de here koninck und 
syn raed nu sund erlinges heren daerto assignert hebben, de 
uns uterliken expedieren (expedienen ?) und uthrichten sullen 
in allen puncten tusschen deme heren koninghe und unser 
nacie to Utrecht concordet. . . . Ok mester Willem Hattecliff 


t sic. Probably for uit: uit reyden—fit out. 2 Probably for autentyck. 
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hefft uns van daghe gesecht, dat de twe breve, dar gii uns nu 
last van screven, opt nyge nu juwen begherte ummegescreven 
unde in siiden hangenden corden besegelt ziin, und de wel he 
in des heren koninges namen metter ersten to Brugge an 
Willeme Kackstone senden, und de sall se jw toleveren und 
untfangen daer dan weder sodane versegelinge als vor de 
Engelschen wederumme behoirt to untfangene. Item in 
dusser toleveringe up jw verbetterent were van noden ene 
protestacie met deme vorscrevenen Willem Kackstone to 
makene, als van den Colners, waut se der hanse unde alder 
privilegien noch dagelix bruken. 


XVII 


The Hanserecesse (edited by Dr. Walter Stein) does not here 
give a transcript of the original document as in Nos. XIII and 
XVI, but this entry is evidence of the fact that the documents of 
ratification were late in arrival, for it was August 20 before 
Caxton was newly empowered by the King. 


Kg. Eduard von England beauftragt und bevollmachtigt den 
Kaufmann Wilhelm Caxton und den Notar Wilhelm Dollyng, 
den unter Zustimmung beider Theile bisher verzdgerten 
Austausch der im utrechter Vertrage von 1474 Feb. 28 vorge- 
sehenen Bestatigungsurkunden mit den Vertretern der Hanse- 
stadte in Briigge vorzunehmen. 

Westminster 1475 (a.r.n. 15.) Aug. 20. 


XVIII 


The actual ceremony took place in September. 
Hanserecesse, Band 7. 


Lucas de Via bezeugt, dass 1475 Sept. 4 in seiner und der 
dazu gerufenen Zeugen, Johann Stolle und Johann de Han- 
gheren, Aelterleute des deutschen Kfm., Vincenz van Hulst, 
Priester, heinrich Loer und Johann Folquin, oppidano Bru- 
gensi, Gegenwart im Refektcrium des Augustinerklosters zu 


Mr. Hatcliff 
told us that the 
letters have been 
rewritten 


and will be sent 
to W. Caxton at 
Bruges : 

likewise an 
agreement is 
desired with 

W. C. such as 
the Cologne 
merchants now 
enjoy. 





William Caxton, 
who is serving 
in the suite of 

Lord Hastings, 
for the safe- 
keeping, supply- 
ing, and defence 
of Calais,? has 
the King’s 
letters patent 
of protection. 
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Briigge Wilhelm Caxton und Wilhelm Dollyng sowie Johann 
Duerkop, Aeltermann, Mag. Goswin de Cousveldia und Mag. 
Gerhard Bruns, Secretaire, ihre unten eingeriickten Voll- 
machten vorwiesen und erklarten, dass sie in Erfiillung des 
utrechter Vertrages gegenseitig Urkunden ausgetauscht, der- 
gestalt, dass Caxton und Dollyng zwei mit dem liibecker Siegel 
besiegelte, Duerkop ung Genossen drei mit dem siegel des Kg. 
Eduard von England versehene Urkunden erhalten, und dass 
der Wortlaut derselben, wie Verlesung und Vergleichung erge- 
ben, vollkommen den Bestimmungen des Vertrages entspreche. 


Briigge. 1475 Sept. 4. 


XIX 
In 1476 Caxton returned to England and settled in Westminster, 
where he set up a printing press. The following document was 
discovered by Miss C. L. Scofteld* and is a copy of the actual 
safe-conduct issued to Caxton 1n connexion with his journeys across 
the channel at this time. 
Treaty Roll, French: 16 Edward IV, m. 8. 
De Protectione Willielmus Caxton nuper de London, 
Caxton. mercer, alias dictus Willielmus Caxton de 
London, marchant, qui in obsequio R(egis) 
in comitiva predilecti et fidelis consanguinei R(egis) Willielmi 
domini de Hastyngs, locumtenentis R(egis) generalis ville, 
castri et marchiarum R(egis) Calesie, super salua custodia 
vitellacione ac defensione ville, castri et marchiarum predicta- 
rum moratur, habet litteras R(egis) patentes de protectione 
cum clausula volumus per unum annum duraturas pro etc. ... 
Teste Regis apud Westmonasterium secundo 
die Decembris. Per billam de privato 
sigillo etc. 
t See her Life of Edward IV. 2 This is purely nominal. 
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XX 


One is rarely able to find a whole series of documents mutually 
related, but the following 1s an interesting example of the legal 
process involved in the issuing of safe-conducts, for it 1s the warrant 
given by Chancery authorizing Caxton’s protection. (No. 15.) 

Privy Seal (Chancery Warrants I, 1319. 23.) 

Memorandum quod secundo die Decembris anno subscripto 
ista billa liberata fuit domino cancellario Angliae apud West- 
monasterium exequendum. 

Fiat protectio cum clausula volumus pro Willielmo Caxton 
nuper de London mercer, alias dicta Willielmo Caxston de 
london marchant seu quocumque alio nomine censeatur, qui 
in obsequio nostro in Comitiua predilecti et fidelis Consan- 
guinei nostri Willielmi domini de Hastyngs locumtenentis 
nostri generalis ville, castri et marchiarum nostrarum Calesie 
super salua Custodia, vitellacione ac defensione ville, castri et 
marchiarum predictarum moratur, per unum annum duratura. 
Datum nostro sub privato sigillo apud Westm. primo die Decem- 

bris Anno Reg. nost. sexto decimo. 


XXI 

At the very beginning of the year 1476 however, Caxton, while 
still abroad, was involved in a lawsuit, but it will be seen from the 
following that he was very little to blame. 

Early Chancery Proceedings : 64. 558. 

To the ryht reverent fader in god 
the Bisshop of Lincoln, chancellor of Englond. 

Mekely besecheth your humble suppliaunt John Neue, 
citizen and mercer of London, that wher on, William Caxton, 
mercer, was endetted unto your said suppliaunt in the some of 


xx 
Ciiijx li. sterling, the same William willyng and entendyng true 
contentation and paiment to be made unto your said suppliaunt 
of the same somme, sent by writing and otherwise oute of 


Let a protection 
with clause 
volumus be made 
for W. C. lately 
mercer or mer- 
chant of London, 


to last for one 
year. Under our 
privy seal. 
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faundres to London vnto on John Salford mercer, which John 
then hadde and yet hath in his kepyng and gouernaunce diuers 
goodez and merchandisez and money of the said William 
Caxton, amountyng to much more than the said some amount- 
eth vnto, desyring and requyryng the same John Salford that 
he with the same goodez, merchandisez and money and such 
money as he myght gete for the same merchandisez and goodez 
shuld content and satisfie your said suppliaunt of his said dette. 

Whych John Salford accordyng to the same desyre and 
request of the said William Caxton content(ed) and satisfied 
your said suppliaunt of xxviij li., parcell of his said dett at 
seuerall tymes, and desyred your said suppliaunt to spare hym 
and to abyde of paiement of the residue therof till the ffest of 
Cristemmesse now last past, to thentent that the same goodez 
and merchandisez so beyng in his kepyng myght be the better 
sold and to the more auaile of the said William Caxton; and 
your said suppliaunt, trustyng unto the same John Salford and 
for the se of the said William Caxton, respited the same 
John of paiement of the said residue accordyng to hys desyre. 

And it is so that sithen your said suppliaunt hath comen 
diuers tymes vnto the said John Salford to have paiement or 
satisfaction of the said residue of the dett aforsaid, and the 
said John Salford that to do or make refused; and subtylly and 
disteynably sithen the wrytyng sent vnto hym by the said 
William Caxton, that is to say this moneth of nouember now 
last past, the same John Salford hath prively taken an action 
of dette of CC li. in his awne name ayens the said William 
Caxton afor the mayor and thaldermen of the cite of London 
and hath so attach(ed) the said goodez and merchandisez and 
money in his awne hande, where in dede the same William 
Caxton aught hym then no peny, ne yet doth, and suffereth the 
same action a attach, honge styll as a dormaunt' to thentent 
to defraude your said suppliaunt of the said duete; and that 

t A delightful phrase ! 
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he shuld take no avayle by any attachement made by hym of 
the same goodez, merchandisez or money after thattachement 
so made by the said John Salford, notwithstanding that sithen 
the said attachement made at the suyt of the same John 
Salford he paied vnto your said suppliaunt xx li. parcell of the 
said xxviij li. and also desired your said suppliaunt to respite 
the paiement of the residue in forme aboue said. 

And becas of the saide refusell of the same John Salford, 
your said suppliaunt, now late hath taken an accion of dett of 
clxij li., residue of his said det, ayens the said William Caxton 
afore the same Mayor and Aldermen. And theruppon, after 
the customme of the said cite, hath attached certain goodez, 
merchandisez and money of the said William Caxton in the 
hands of the said John Salford, which attachement the said 
John Salford entendeth to discharge hym of by color of his said 
formor attachement so sotelly and priuely made and hangyng 
as is abouesaid, ayens all faith and gud consciens. 

Pleas it your gud lordship the premisses tenderly to consider 
and theruppon to graunt ij seuerell writtes cerciorari to be 
direct vnto the said mayor and aldre to certifie the kyng in his 
chauncerie at a certen day by your gud women: to be lymyted 
the said attachement made in forme abouesaid and the causes 
of the same and theruppon to sett such direction and rule in 
the premisses as shall be accordyng to faith and gud conscience 
and this at the reuerence of god and in wey of charite. 

Endorsed xxviij die Januarij. 


XXII 


The muniments* of Westminster Abbey, in the precincts of 
which Caxton spent the closing years of his life, contain a very full 
record of payments made by the printer for the rent of the property 

t Which I have been able to consult by the courtesy of the Dean and the 


Librarian. To the latter, Mr. Lawrence Tanner, I owe much in return for his 
friendly assistance. 
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he occupied. The following are from the Prior's Book: other 
entries are to be found in the Almoner’s Rolls and the Sacrist’s 
Rolls. 

Account-book of the Prior of Westminster, 1439-1489. 

Anno regni Regis Ricardi j° 

Memorandum quod recepi de W. Caxton pro 

duobus tenementis penultimo die Decembris, 

videlicet pro vno tenemento Xs. et pro alio iijs. 

iiijd. xiijs. ivd. 
Item de W. Caxton xxvj° die eiusdem mensis 

(Marcij) xiijs. iiijd. 
Memorandum quod recepi de W. Caxton vlitimo 

die Junij pro vno tenemento Xs. pro quarteria 

anni et pro alio iijs. iiijd. pro quarteria anni. 

Item deeodem pro j°loftesupra portam Elemo- 

sinarie iijs. iiijd. pro termino dicto, summa xvjs. 

Anno regni Regis Ricardi ij° 

Item v°dieOctobrisdeW.Caxton protenementis _iijs. 
Item vj° die Januarij de W. Caxston pro vno 

tenemento xiijs. 
Item de eodem pro alio tenemento lijs. 
Item vj° die Aprilis de W. Caxston pro j tene- 

mento xiijs. 
Item de eodem pro alio tenemento (in vino) ' lijs. 
Item vltimo die Julij de W. Caxston XXs. 
Item viiij® die Octobris de W. Caxston xiijs. 
Item eodem die de eodem pro alio tenemento iijs. 

Anno regni Regis Henrici vij' primo 

Memorandum quod recepi de W. Caxton x° die 

Januarij pro vno tenemento xiijs. 
Item eodem die pro alio tenemento xiijs. 
Item ij° die Aprilis de W. Caxton pro vna domo xiijs. 

* This example of payment in kind is interesting. 
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Item de eodem Willielmo pro altera domo 

Item iiij° die Julii de W. Caxton pro vna domo 

Item pro altera domo 

Item pro Camera supra viam pro toto anno 

Item xxvij® die Septembris de W. Caxton pro 
una domo 

Item pro altera domo 

Item j° die Januarij de W. Caxton pro vna domo 

Item pro altera 

Item xij° die Aprilis de W. Caxton pro duobus 
domibus 

Item pro domo vidue juxta Caxston 

Item vj° die Julij de W. Caxton pro vno domo 

Item pro altera domo 

Item pro Camera supra viam de eodem 

Item primo die Septembris de W. Kaxton pro 
vna domo 

Item pro altera 

Item x° die Januarij de W. Caxton pro vna domo 

Item pro altera domo 

Item x° die Aprilis de W. Caxton pro vna domo 

Item pro altera domo 

Item j° die Julij de W. Caxston pro vno tene- 
mento 

Item pro altero 

Item pro altero 

Item pro camera supra viam eundo ad Elemosi- 
nariam pro toto anno 

Item Memorandum quod iij® die Nouembris 
recepi de W. Caxton pro vno tenemento 

Item pro altero 

Item pro altero 

De W. Caxston xij°® die Januarij pro vna domo 

Item pro alia domo 


iijs. 
xiijs. 
iijs. 
lijs. 


xiijs. 
iijs. 
xiljs. 
iijs. 


Xvjs. 
vjs. 
xlijs. 
iijs. 
iijs. 


xiijs. 
iijs. 
xiijs. 
lijs. 
xiijs. 
iijs. 


lijs. 
xiijs. 
vjs. 


lijs. 


lijs. 
xiijs. 
vjs. 
vs. 
xiijs. 
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iiijd. 
iiijd. 
iiijd. 
iiijd. 


iiijd. 
iiijd. 
iiijd. 
iiijd. 


viijd. 
viijd. 
iiijd. 
iiijd. 
iiijd. 


iiijd. 
iiijd. 
iiijd. 
iiijd. 
iiijd. 
iiijd. 


iiijd. 
liijd. 
viijd. 


iiijd. 


iiijd. 
iiijd. 
viijd. 
viijd. 
iiijd. 
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Item pro altera lijs. ilijd. 
Item xxiiij° die Marcii de W. Caxston pro vno 

tenemento xiijs. iiijd. 
Item de eodem pro altero iijs. iiijd. 
Item de eodem pro altera domo vjs. viijd. 
Item xij° die Julij W. Caxston XXxiljs. iiijd. 
Item xviij° die Octobris de W. Caxston pro vno 

tenemento xiijs. iijd. 
Item de eodem pro altero iijs. iiijd. 
Item de eodem pro altero vjs. viijd. 
Item de W. Caxton pro vno tenemento xiijs. ilijd. 
Item pro alio lijs. iiijd. 
Item pro alio vjs. viijd. 
Item viij° die Aprilis pro vna domo de W. 

Caxton xiijs. iiijd. 
Item pro alia domo vjs. viiid. 
Item pro altera iijs. iiijd. 
Item xx° die Octobris de W. Kaxston xxiijs. iiijd. 
Memorandum quod vitimo die Januarij W. 

Kaxton soluit michi pro tribus domibus XXxiijs. iiijd. 

XXIII 


Even at Westminster, however, Caxton was not solely occupied 
with his printing; he was still performing services for the king 
(see Blades) in 1479 and almost at the end of his life (1490) he was 
officially connected with the Treasury, which at that time carried 
on certain of its business in the Camera Prioris of the Abbey. 
These entries refer to the reimbursement of expenses incurred by 
Caxton in arranging maritime matters of a nature unknown. 


Receipts and Payments of the Treasury. T.R.B. 124. Henry VII. 
f. 80 


ALSO paid to William Caxton for thexpenses of 
dyuers officers of the Kinges Receyt at Westm. 











ree eee - eee 


1. 
1. 
1. 
1, 
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attending for certeyn matters for the King at 
iij times this term. liijs. viijd. 
lijs.  ijd. 
vijs. xd. 
f. 92 
ALSO paid to William Caxton for thexpens of 
dyuers officers of the Kings Receyt at Westm. 
the iij day of Juyll attendynge ther for dyuers 
appoyntments to be made for the See and 
otherwise. iijs. 


(Between Easter of the fifth year of the reign of Henry VII 
and Michaelmas of the sixth year, 1490-1491.) 


It is to be hoped that the above may at least give hints and 
clues to other students and that many other records may come 
to light in the course of time. 








ENGLISH PRINTED ALMANACKS AND 
PROGNOSTICATIONS 
A bibliographical history to the year 1600 
CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA 
By EUSTACE F. BOSANQUET 


M]EN years ago the Bibliographical Society 
issued, as one of its Illustrated Monographs, 
the writer’s notes on Early English Almanacks 
and Prognostications. These Corrigenda and 
Addenda represent the further notes which 
have accumulated during the decade. 

The Corrigenda are such mistakes as the writer has found in 
the bibliographical descriptions, for which he can offer no 
excuse except that the Monograph was produced at an ex- 
tremely difficult time, so that a second examination of some 
copies was not practicable. Further, they embody additional 
information obtained from other copies, which have turned up, 
of some of those imperfectly described. The most notable of 
these is a small fragment in the Bodleian by which we now are 
able to identify the writer of the 1537 Broadside, Almanake 
and Pronosticacion (No. CXXXII) as a certain George Seyfridt, 
of whom nothing appears to be known, nor has his name been 
found in any lists of Almanack Writers which have been con- 
sulted. The British Museum had attributed this Almanack to 
Andrew Boorde, and the present writer had suggested Jasper 
Laet the younger, but both have proved to be wrong. 

One mis-statement must be corrected in the Introduction 
to the Monograph. Quoting from the Dictionary of National 
Biography it is stated that Leonard Digges died about 1571; 
and in the notice of Digges in that work there is also a statement 
that an Act, which had not been printed, was passed in the 
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fifth year of Elizabeth for the restitution of Leonard Digges. 
Mr. Hilary Jenkinson of the Record Office most kindly hunted 
out this Act in order that the writer might examine it, and it 
proves to be not for the restitution of Leonard Digges but for 
the restoration in blood of his two sons Thomas and James. 

In the petition attached to the Act (Ch. Parl. 167. 5. Eliz. 
Mem. 44.) Thomas and James style themselves the sons of 
Leonard Digges late of Wootton in the County of Kent, who 
was attainted of treason in the reign of Queen Mary; and they 
pray Elizabeth that they and their heirs may be restored in 
blood and may inherit any property which may come to them 
in the future. } 

As an Act of Attainder attainted all the descendants of an 
individual, so an Act of Restoration restored in blood all his 
descendants ; hence it is evident that by the fifth year of 
Elizabeth, Leonard Digges was dead, and probably had been 
dead some time. The actual date of his death has not been 
ascertained and probably will never be known, as dying 
attainted he could neither make a legal will nor was he entitled 
to a Christian burial. 

As to the cause of his attainder, the following extracts are 
taken from A briefe cronicle, printed by Thomas Marsh, c. 1561, 
under the year 1533. 

“This yeare the .xv. day of Ianuary, Sir Thomas Wyat, George Harper, Henrye 
Isley, and Leonard Digges with other, began a rebellid at Maidstone in Kent, 


and made a proclamation, pretending to defend the reylme from Spaniardes and 
other straungers which were likely to rule this realme,’ &c. 


and a few pages further on : 


‘ And after that Robert Rudstone . . . and Leonarde Digges were condemned 
in westminster hal of high treason for the same rebellid.’ 

From this we see that he was looked upon as one of the 
ringleaders of the Wyat rebellion; but though he was attainted 
he evidently did not pay the extreme penalty for high treason, 
as he was alive in 1556. In that year in the preface to the 


cg 
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second edition of his Prognostication Everlasting he notifies his 
readers that he was shortly issuing a book entitled Panauges, 
which, as far as is known was never published, and presumably 
he died before he could produce it. At any rate it is evident 
that he was a poor man during the latter part of his life and 
not well to do as is generally supposed, and if we place his 
death somewhere about the end of Mary’s reign and the 
beginning of Elizabeth’s, dating it ¢. 1559, we shall not be 
far wrong. 

The Addenda represent those copies or fragments which 
have been brought to the writer’s notice since the original 
Monograph was published, and he is particularly indebted to 
the Short-Title Catalogue of English Books, 1475-1640, edited 
by Messrs. A. W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave, 1926, which has 
indicated the ‘ venue’ of many of them ; but it must not be 
supposed that even now some may not have been omitted that 
are in private or semi-private libraries, or have appeared in 
booksellers’ catalogues. The copies are divided into the same 
classes as before, but are numbered consecutively with a 
prefixed ‘A’; the titles of some have been noted in the 
original Monograph under ‘Class F. Copies which have not 
been traced’, and where they correspond with a copy in that 
class a note has been made at the end of the bibliographical 
descriptions. 

The names of three new Almanack writers appear in this 
present list: Robert Moore, G. Gossenne, and James Carre. 

Robert Moore, to whom is attributed No. A V, was probably 
some relation of Philip Moore, perhaps his son or a brother ; 
and some colour is given to this theory as his Annual book is 
bound with Philip’s Almanack for thirty-seven years of the 
same date, and has the appearance of always having been bound 
with it. The author tells us nothing about himself, but in 
the preface to the second part he says he had not intended to 
write a Prognostication that year but ‘ at the instant request 
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of my very frende maister R. Irrip, a gentleman well sene in 
the sciences mathematical, whose demaunde I could not well 
denie, I was moued to write at this present’, &c.; but Master 
Irrip seems to be unknown except for this mention of him. It 
may be noted that this Robert cannot be the Robert Moore 
who wrote the Diarium historico Poeticum, printed by J. Barnes 
at Oxford in 1595, as the latter, from Wood’s account of him, 
was a much younger man. 

About G. Gossenne nothing appears to be known except 
from the statement on the title-page of No. A VI that he was 
a ‘Doctour in Physicke’; but his book is interesting as it is 
the earliest annual Almanack at present known to contain 
a list of the Highways.’ (See Plates I and II.) 

Of James Carre (or Carr) rather more is known : he belonged 
to the well-known family of Carr connected with Northumber- 
land and Yorkshire, but there seems to be a difference of 
opinion as to who was his father ; Venn in his Alumni Canta- 
brigiensis states he was the fourth son of Adam Carr of Grain- 
house, Giggleswick, whereas Burke’s Landed Gentry states he 
was the second son of James Carr of Stackhouse in the same 
place, and only records Adam as having three sons; but at 
any rate he belonged to the Giggleswick branch of the family, 
and went up to Cambridge, where he took his B.A. in 1582 
from St. Catharine’s College, and his M.A. in 1586. He was 
Vicar of Alnwick from 1590-3, in which year he died; his 
will is dated 7 April 1593. It is noticeable that he signs his 
Prognostication at the end from Giggleswick, and his dedica- 
tion to Sir John Forster from Alnwick. This presumably was 
his only production as he died before he could write another. 
The measures for ‘Ale, Hearing’ (herring?), &c., in this 
Almanack are very interesting. (See Plate III.) 

* This list is evidently copied from one of the editions of 4 breuiat cronicle 


printed at Canterbury by J. Mychell (1552 et seq.), or 4 cronicle of yeres, 1544 et 
seq.: see the article by Sir George Fordham, pp. 351-4 in this volume. 


Gg2 
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A most straunge and wonderfull prophesie No. A VIII, of 


which there are copies of two issues extant with small typo- 
graphical differences (see Plates IV and V), perhaps should not 
have been included in this list, as it does not appear to be based 
on the Almanack, though it professes to be a Prognostication. 
It probably had some hidden political meaning ; otherwise it 
is difficult to see what the objection was to its publication and 
why Abel Jeffs on 3 December 1595 had his press and letters 
seized for printing it ‘and diverse other lewde ballades and 
things very offensive ’, and was committed to prison until he 
made his submission. He does not appear to have ever re- 
covered his stock-in-trade. It is doubtful if it is a translation 
at all, but parts of it may be adapted from some foreign prog- 
nostication. 

The following is a sample of its style in the first part: 

‘ The Flower de Luce and France, shall liue long at varience, but at length 
agree. 

*The bowels of Spaine shall be split in sunder, and deuided for want of gouern- 
ment, even in those dayes when the golden steeple shal be consumed with fire 
euen that seauen headed citie, now more brauer then Ierusalem shall be a place 
more desolate then Ierusalem. Then shall the cleare worde spring foorth and 
florish through the world, which neuer shall be taken from vs again, after this 
a milke white Doue shal be lifted vp to honour by two golden Lions, and receiue 
a crowne of goulde. 

But after all these things shall the end of the world approach, therefore shall 
there be heauie and pittifull dayes with much warres and other alterations of the 
world, all which is likely to ensue this yeare following.’ 


And of the second part: 


‘In Aprill shall happen such a terrible battell on the sea, whereby the water 
will be turned to the couler of bloud, more sanguinlike then is the redde seas : 
God for his mercy turn it to the best, and defend our innocent and spotlesse 
bloud of England.’ 


Perhaps the real objection was that it had not been oor 


by the censor; there does not appear to be any record of it 


having been licensed. 
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The date at the beginning of the second part (1569) may 
have some reference to the rebellion of that date, or it may be 
a misprint for 1596, but if this is the case it is curious that it is 
the same in both issues. 

No. A XII is an interesting example of a printer using up 
his unsold stock by printing a new title-page applicable to 
a later date; but without cancelling the old title, so that there 
are two title-pages following one another. 

It is evident, now, that James Roberts never printed an 
annual Almanack by himself, as No. A V, the earliest licensed 
to him, was printed by Richard Watkins for him, and in 1571 
the two were joined in the first patent, whilst after Watkins’s 
death in 1599 Roberts appears to have assigned all his rights. 
Attention has been called to the title-page of the Prognosti- 
cation by John Dade for 1600, No. CXXVI, in a note at the 
foot of p. 47 in the Introduction to Almanacks and Prognosti- 
cations. The imprint of this reads: ‘ Imprinted at London for 
Edward White, the assigne of James Roberts’ ; and in the only 
Almanack at present known forthe first year of the next century, 
which is represented by two unfolded sheets of a sextodecimo 
by Robert Watson for 1601, in the present writer’s collection, 
the imprint is the same. On the other hand, from the copies 
recorded in the Short-Title Catalogue, it appears that until the 
Company of Stationers obtained the new cots from James I 
in 1603, the imprints were all either similar or ‘ By the assigns 
of James Roberts for’—&c. 

The writer of the notice on the Monograph in the Literary 
Supplement of The Times, 3 January 1918, called attention to 
a copy of an Almanack issued for the English people in Geneva 
in 1569. This is fully described in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1826, Part I, p. 122. It was a Quarto of eight leaves printed 
in Roman type; and the title begins: ‘CALENDAR HIS- 
TORICAL Wherein is contained an easie declaration of the 
golden nombre. Of the Epacte’.—etc. etc. By Fobn Crispin, 
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1569. It contained a Prognostication in General; and other 
information ; a Table for twenty-five years, from 1570-94 ; 
a Kalendar with small cuts of the occupations of the months, 
but with no Saints days; and there was also a list of Fairs in 
France and elsewhere. 

The writer of these notes was puzzled by this for a long 
time as he could not trace either this copy or any other like 
it, but at last an application to the Bibliothéque Publique et 
Universitaire at Geneva brought a most kind reply from 
M. Garde the Director of that Library. It appears this was not 
a separate publication but an attachment to the quarto Bible 
printed by Crispin in 1570. It is described in Darlow and 
Moule, from the copy of this Bible in the Library of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, as taking up the first eight preliminary 
leaves before the title-page of the Bible. Evidently the copy 
described in 1826 had been removed from a copy of this Bible 
and been taken to be a separate book. 

There is one bibliographical point to which attention may 
be called here. It is still not uncommon to find the Annual 
Almanacks and Prognostications of octavo and sextodecimo 
size described as 12mo and 24mo. Practically all these books, at 
any rate during the last half of the sixteenth century, were 
printed on paper bearing either the Jug or Pot, or the Hand 
and Star watermarks. The writer of these notes has in his 
collection totally untrimmed sheets of both these sizes of 
paper, the measurements of which are: ‘Hand and Star’, date 
of sheet c. 1540-2, from feather-edge to feather-edge 16} x 124 
inches'; and ‘Jug or Pot’, date of sheet 1555, 154 11} 
inches.? Ifa calculation is made from the size of the type page, 


« It is interesting to note that the Harmsworth sheet (see p. 467, A IV), which 
is also Hand and Star paper, measures when folded in octavo 6} x 4} inches. 

2 The ‘ Hand and Star’ sheet is a letter, which was never sent, slipped loosely 
into the binding of a MS. of the same paper in use between 1540 and 1542. The 
‘Jug or Pot’ sheet is a broadside Act of Parliament of 1555, which is exactly as it 
came from the press. 
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allowing for folding and wastage, or if a fragment is placed on 
a sheet of paper of these sizes it will be found that dhe could 
not contain more than eight, or sixteen leaves of the smaller 
size. ‘The watermark is very often difficult to find in these 
small books, and sometimes is not exactly in the position it 
ought to be owing to the paper having been carelessly placed 
on the ‘Forme’. And though many of these books, especially 
the Prognostications, collate A* B*, with only one watermark, 
they are not duodecimos, but only octavos printed on a sheet 
and a half. 
In the Short-Title Catalogue the following slips have been 
noticed under the heading dlmanacks and Kalendars : 
No. 392 (Calendar of ecclesiastical terms, &c.) (1542 ?) is one of 
the copies already cited under No. 388 1 (three copies). 
No. 399 ‘ A Kalendar of the year of our Lorde 1555” has been 
attributed to 1555 by mistake in the British Museum cata- 
logue. It was issued by the Protestant Truth Society in 
1855. 
No. 418 The omitted symbol should be O 5. 
No. 434 (1599) The symbol should be O § not O 3. 
o. 471 Laet, Jasper. Almynack and Pronostication, &c. Obl. 
ol. 


The copy recorded as N.D. at Oxford presumably represents the fragments 
of the 1530 broadside edition at New College. 
The 1529 and 1533 editions are not folio Almanacks but 8° Prognostications 

and are correctly recorded under numbers 15127 and 15129. 

No. 485 The date on the title-page is 1571, though the book 
purports to be for thirty-seven years. It has been pointed 
out under Almanacks and Prognostications, No. CLXXVII, 
that it is a direct copy of the earlier edition and contains the 
Almanack and Prognostications for forty years. 

Lastly, the writer desires to record his indebtedness to the 

Rt. Hon. the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres for sending him 

the most interesting unfolded sheet constituting No. XXXVIII 
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so that he has been able to describe it more fully. Also to 
Mr. Leslie E. Bliss, Librarian of the Henry E. Huntington 
Library, California, U.S.A., for forwarding the particulars of 
Nos. A XIII and A XVII, and to Mr. C. K. Edmonds for 
the very full descriptions he has given of the copies. 


E. F. B. 1927. 
Nortes.—Several of the copies described in the original Monograph have since 
1917 passed through the sale-rooms ; notably the copies in the Britwell Library, 
which are now, probably, in American Libraries. 
In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1813, Part I, p. 208, a description is given 
of Walter Gray’s Almanack for 1591, but the copy, if it now exists, has not been 
traced. 


CORRIGENDA ' 


XXXVIIT. 1548. Anthony Askham. W. Powell. 
Title: A leaf A PROG2|nosticacion made | for the yere of 
oure | Lord god a thou|sande fyue hunz|dreth xlviii. | *Cal- 
culeds | for the | mez|ridian of Yorke and | practysed by om 
thony Asz|*kham phiz#|sicion. | |. Colophon: Q Imprynte 


at Lonz|don in Fletestrete at the sygne of | the George nexte 
to saint | Dunstones church | by Wyllyam | Powell. | x | 
Octavo, unfolded sheet. 11763 mm. 8 leaves unsigned. 
For description see No. XXXVIII, but a small piece of the border on the title- 
page is in facsimile. 
Haigh Hall. 
*,° The size of the sheet, which has been trimmed, when unfolded is 15.5 by 
10% inches. The watermark is Hand and Star. 
XLVI. For ‘.’ after Householders; Read ‘,’. 
XLVIII. 1st line; for ‘L. Haryson’; Read ‘Henry Sutton for L. Haryson’. 
3rd line ; There should be a line terminal mark after ‘ Mychael ’. 
6th line ; for ‘ yee’; Read ‘ yce,’. 
LXIII. 6th line; for ‘ Richard’; Read ‘ Richarde’. 


LXXXIX. Another copy in the Victoria and Albert Museum. (Book Pro- 
duction Gallery, Case 29.) 


* Line-numbers refer to the lines in the Bibliography, not to the lines in the 
books themselves. 
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CXIs. 3rd line; for ‘ yeare’; Read ‘ yeere’. 
CXXXII. 1st line; for ‘[Jasper Laet the younger?]’; Read ‘ George Sey- 
fridt ’. 

3rd line ; for ‘Colophon’; Read ‘ Georgeseyfridt of S[ fe; Doctor 
of Phisyck ’. : : 

Another fragment. Bodleian (Rawlinson 4° 598(13)). 

*,* This new fragment contains the months of February, April, and June and 
the beginning of the Colophon, but we are still without the name of the Place 
or Printer. The Short-Title Catalogue, Nos. ‘ 416’, ‘ 471, 1537’, and ‘ 513’, are 
now linked up as all being the same Almanack. 

CXXXIX. Another copy; Bodleian (Gough Maps 41"). Defective on one 
side. 

CLVIII. 2nd line; There should be a line terminal between ‘ for’ and ‘, ’. 
7th line ; There should be a full stop after ‘ & ’. 


CLXVII. Colophon: ‘ Imprinted at London within the blackefryars by Thomas 
Gemini 1556, Mense Septemb.’ ‘The Collation’ should read ‘ Two 
leaves unsigned ; A~G+; A-Cs, D2.’ Numbered (wrongly) 1-40. 

Another copy wanting the title-page but containing the blank G iiii and the 
last leaf was in the hands of Messrs. Chaundy & Cox in July 1922, and the 
information with regard to it has been kindly supplied by Mr. Leslie Chaundy. 

Variant issue? A copy was sold in the sale of the late Mr. George Dunn in 

February 1913. Catalogued as wanting A iiii, and with the Colophon ‘ Imprinted 

. .. within the blacke fryers by Thomas Gemini, Anno Salutis, 1556’, and was 

said to contain 43 leaves. 

CLXXI. Another copy wanting the title-page. E. F. Bosanquet. 

*,* The Bodleian copy wants two leaves in the centre. 


CLXXX. Another copy is recorded in the Short-Title Catalogue as being in the 
Henry E. Huntington Library. 

CXCIII. Another copy, described as perfect and in its original binding, was sold 
at Puttick & Simpson’s, 29 April 1919. This may be the same as that 
recorded in the Short-Title Catalogue as being in the W. A. White Library. 

CXCIX. Another copy in Messrs. Quaritch’s Catalogue 369, April 1922, con- 


taining 12 leaves of prepared cardboard. The binding of both copies 
is the same. 
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ADDENDA 
CLASS B 


Almanacks and Prognostications for Sin gle Years * 


A. I. 1551. Anthony Askham. 
Title: AN ALz|mManacxe | AND | PRoGNostica | cyon made 


for the yeare of [ our LORDE GOD, | m.p.u1. by | Anthony 
Askz|ham Phiz|sition. | Leaf. 


Sextodecimo. 78x49mm. A’+? 

A fragment of an unfolded half sheet. Aii, recto: Title, Verso: Blank. (Ai 
would have been a blank.) Contains the months of February, March, and June, 
with small cuts of the occupations of the months and signs of the zodiac at the 
top and with the prognostication of the weather against the changes of the moon. 

Bodleian (8°. C. 266 Art. ‘)). 

*,* The other half of the sheet would contain Sig. B, with the other half of the 
Almanack on it. The Printer may have been Turke, Powell, or Marsh if he 
printed as early as this. 


A. II. 1557. Anthony Askham. Thomas Marsh. 
Title: Leaf AN ALMA|nacke anp PrRocNoz|stication, for 


the yeare of |oure range gon. M.|D.L VII. made by | Anthonye 
Askz|ham Priest. | )(*() | 1557 | a rule. 


@ Imprinted at London in | Fletestrete nere to $. Dune|[ 
}. 


Octavo. ?X70 mm. 

Two unfolded fragments. First leaf, recto: Title, defective; Verso: Blank. 
There are parts of the months of March, May, and June with the Prognostication 
of the weather against the phases of the Moon. 

Bodleian. (8° C. 266, Art. (* and 3)), 

*,* Only two lines of the imprint remain but sufficient to indicate that the 
Printer was T. Marsh. 








t Words underlined are printed in red. 
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A. IIT. 1562. Michael Nostradamus. 
Title: An Almanack | For the yere | M.D.LXII | made by 


maister Michail No-|strodamus Doctour of phi-|sike, of Salon 
of Craux | in Prouance, | 1562 |. 
Octavo. A’+? 

A fragment of eight leaves. A 1, recto: Title. The fragment ends on A 8, 
verso with 23 October. 

Sold at Sotheby’s, 1924. 

*,* There were evidently four or ? eight more leaves. This probably equals 
Class F, No. 45 or 47. 

Information kindly supplied by Mr. T. Perry. 


A. IV. 1567. Michael Nostradamus. H. Bynneman? 

Title: [2A PROGNOSTICATION of M. NOSTRO- 
DAME for the yeare of oure Lorde 1567.] 

Octavo. [A%] B8. 

This fragment consists of an unopened sheet of Sig. B, with running headlines 
‘ A Prognostication | of M. Nostrodame.’ | enclosed by two rules. 

B 1, recto: begins ‘ the coniunction of the Sunne into Saturne, it doth—’. 
B viii. verso: ends ‘Here endeth the Prognostica-|tion of the .x11. monethes for 
the pre-|sent yeare, 1567.’ | 

Sir Leicester Harmsworth, Bart. 

*,* Presumably this is Class F, 89. The text is surrounded by rules. The 
watermark is Hand and Star and the measurement of the full page folded into 
octavo is 6}x 44 inches. Short-Title Catalogue 18696. 

Information kindly supplied by Miss D. Coates, Librarian. 


A. V. 1570. [Robert Moore?] R. Watkins for J. Roberts. 
Title: [?An ALMANACK and PROGNOSTICATION.] 
2nd Title. A Progno-|stication made for | the yere of our | 

Lord God | 1570. | Declaryng the state and condition | of the 

foure quarters of this yere, | with other thynges incident | in the 

same. ... 
(17th line). Printed at London in | Powles Churchyarde by 

Riz|chard Watkyns, | for Iames Ro-|bartes. 


Octavo. Kalendar 12373 mm.; Prognostication 125x 74 mm. Eight leaves 
unsigned (or A?) ; A’, Bs, only signatures A ii and B i (A iii signed A ii). 
First two leaves wanting, probably the first was blank and the second, recto, 
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contained the Title and the verso the Terms and Declaration. If the title 
was on the first leaf there was probably a cut of the Anatomical man on the 
second. The Kalendar begins on the third leaf, recto; and ends on the verso 
of the eighth leaf. Ai, Blank wanting. A ii, recto: second title, as above, in 
a lace border; Verso: Blank. A iii signed Aii, recto: ‘To the Reader’ 
‘ALthough’ with woodcut initial, ends A iiii verso ‘ FARE VVEL’. Av ‘A 
Prognostication | Of the foure quarters . . .’ ends A vii, recto: ‘God saue the 
Queene.’ A vii, verso: ‘The disposition and alteration | of the weather.’ Ends 
B iiii recto: ‘ FINIS’; Verso: Blank. 

E. F. Bosanquet. 

*,* There is no name of the Author given but James Roberts only had licence 
for an A and P. by Robert Moore in 1569-70, and this therefore presumably 
equals Class F, No. 117. The Preface to the Reader states that the Prognostica- 
tion was written at the request of the Author’s friend Maister R. Irrip. 

The Preface to the Prognostication is in Roman type, the rest of the book is 
almost entirely in Black Letter. This book is bound with No. A XII, Philip 
Moore’s 1570 edition, and from the stabbing marks has evidently always been 
bound with it, the old wrapping of a fragment of an English Liturgicai MS. is 
bound in at the end. 


A. VI. 1571. G. Gossenne. H. Bynneman. 


Title: Q A newe Al-|manacke and Prognosti-|cation, seruing 


for the yere | of our Lord God M.D.LXXI wherin is | shewed 
the varietie of the ayre through | this present yeare, . . . | 
11th line. Herevnto are annexed the principall | Faires in 
England, ... | 
14th line. Calculated for the Meridian of the | Citie of 
London, by G. Gossenne | Doctour in Physicke. | (Woodcut.) 


Imprinted at London by H. Bynneman. | 


Octavo. Kalendar 118 x 76mm. ; Prognostication 120x 71 mm. 8 leaves 
unsigned, B 8, C 4 (wanting B i second title). 
First leaf, recto: ‘Title in a lace border, and with a woodcut of Hands holding 
a pair of compasses and a globe, and with the Sun, Moon, and Stars in the sky, 
between the title and imprint. Verso: Declaration. znd leaf, recto: Ana- 
tomical man. Verso: Terms. The Kalendar begins on the 3rd leaf recto and 
ends on the 8th leaf verso. [Bi Title to the Prognostication], Bii, recto: ‘Of 
the foure quarters of the yeare.’ B iii and iiii. Descriptions of the Planets and 
their influences with small woodcuts. B v, recto and verso: Tide Tables. B vi, 
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recto: List of Highways begins. Ci, recto: List of Fairs. The Book ends 
C iiii, verso: ‘ FINIS’ with a lace ornament underneath. 

University Library, Cambridge. (Syn 8. 57. 101.) 

*,* This is Class F, No. 119. 

The list of Highways with the distances is the earliest appearance in an annual 
Almanack the writer has found. 

Prates I, II. 


A. VII. 1593. James Carre. R. Watkins and J. Roberts. 
Title: Carre. 1593 | An Almanacke and | Prognostication for | 


the yeere of our | Redemption. | M.D.XCIII. | Being from the 


fyrst Creation of | the worlde 5555. yeers | With sundry.... | 
15th line. Iames Carre, maister of Artes. | 


Stelle inclinant, non necessitant. | Archimédes Regi Sicu- 
lorum Hieréni. | 
Imprinted at London by Richarde | Watkins and Iames 


Robertes. | Cum priuilegio Regie Maiestatis. Colophon: Im- 
printed at London, by | Richarde Watkins and | Iames Ro- 
bertes. | Cum priuilegio Regie Maiestatis. | 
Octavo. Kalendar 120x73mm.; Prognostication 117x 74 mm. A-B§, Cs, 

Ai, recto: Title in a lace border; Verso: Declaration, a lace border piece 
at top and bottom. A ii, verso: Anatomical man. The Kalendar begins A iii, 
recto, and ends A viii, verso. Bi, recto: Title to the Prognostication in the same 
border. Verso: Blank. B ii, recto: Dedication to ‘S. Iohn Forster, Knight, 
Lord Warden of the middle marches of Englande’, &c. Ends verso, ‘ From 
Alnwicke in Northumb. this .18. of Iuly 1592’, and is signed Iames Carre. B iii, 
recto: ‘A Rule to know the age of the Moone’; B iiii, recto: An Astrological 
discourse. The Prognostication of the weather begins on B v, verso. C i, recto : 
‘Measures for Ale, Hearing, Butter, and Sope’. The book ends C iii, verso: 
FINIS ; Ciiii, recto: Colophon with border piece at top and four pieces under- 
neath. Verso: Blank. 

British Museum. C. 54. aa. 7. 

*,* There is a cut of the eclipse of the Sun on C ii, verso. The last paragraph 
on C iii is signed ‘ At Giglesweke in Crauen this .28. of Iuly, 1592.’ and under- 





neath C. A. M., with two lines of verse beginning ‘ The Date-tree mounteth up...’ 
G. 
Prate III. 
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A. VIII. a. ¢. 1595. Jhon Cypriano. Translated by Anthony 
Hollaway. A. Jeffes. 
Title: A MOST STRANGE AND | WONDERFVLL 

PROPHE-|SIE VPON THIS TROVBLESOME | world. 

Calculated by the famous Doctor in Astrologie, Maister Iohn 

Cypriano, .. . | 
10th line. Wherevnto is annexed Tarquatus Vandermers 

seauen yeres study | in the Arte of Magick, vpon the twelue 

moneths of the yeare. . . . 
13th line. ‘Translated out of Italian by Anth. Hollaway 

Gent.| (Woodcut.) 

Imprinted at London by A I [the top of the date.] 


Quarto. 160x95mm. A, Bs. 

Ai, recto: Blank except for a large A. Verso: Blank. Aii, recto: Title, 
with a cut of the Devil consulting with two Doctors, and an Astronomer taking 
an altitude with aQuadrant. Verso: Blank. Aiii, recto: ‘A MOST STRANGE 
AND’ | &c. as before. Text begins ‘OXford and Cambridge, Wittenberge and 
Padua, | you glorious Vniuersities of Christendome, take | truce’ &c. This Part 
ends A iiii, verso. Bi, recto: ‘ Tarquatus Vandermers, seauen yeares’ | &c. as 
before. With the title woodcut repeated underneath, Begins ‘ IANVARIE | 
1569’|. Ends B iii, verso: FINIS. woodcut ornament. B iiii: Blank. 

British Museum. (C. 27. c. 1) and (8610. c. 43). Fragment containing last 
part slightly defective. 

** The book is cut close so that the imprint is nearly cut off. There are 
lace border pieces at the top of A iii and B i, and in the middle of A iii, verso. 

This is not a Prognostication in the proper sense, but an ecclesio-political 
warning ; the names are probably fictitious. The last paragraph begins ‘ THere- 
fore England cast of thy cloake of sinne, thy weeds of wickednesse ’, &c. And 
ends, ‘ holy, holy, holy to mightie God of Israell: Amen.’ 

Abel Jeffes the printer had his Press and letters seized and he was committed 
to prison for printing this and other ‘ lewde ballades’, &c. See Dictionary of 
Printers and Booksellers, 1557-1640, by R. B. McKerrow. Short-Title Catalogue, 
No. 5324 and No. 24592. 

Prate IV. 


A. VIII. b. [Variant issue.] 1595? John Cypriano. Trans- 
lated by Anthony Hollaway. A. Jeffes. 
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Title: A MOST STRANGE AND | WONDERFVLL 
PROPHE-|SIE VPON THIS TROVBLESOME | world... . 

As in the former number but the alignment differs. In this 
copy the bottom of the title-page is defective and the imprint 
entirely cut off. 


Quarto. 160x93mm. A, Bs. First and last leaves blank (wanting). 

The description is the same as the former number but there are slight differ- 
ences, the chief of which are: The border pieces at the top of Bi, recto, differ, 
and the signatures at the bottom of the page are in a different position. The 
woodcuts on the title-page and Bi differ, in this copy the measurements are 
99X97 mm., and the number of lines indicated on the book on the table are 
4 and 6. In the former number the measurements are 100 100 mm. and the 
number of lines on the book 3 and 4. 

E. F. Bosanquet. 

*,* The catchword on A iiii, verso, in both issues is ‘ The’, which is incorrect. 
It should be ‘ Tar ’. 

Probably both issues were set up at the same time owing to the limitation of 
numbers of copies allowed for an edition. 


Prate V. 
CLASS C 


Broadsides 


A. IX. 1566? [Henry Low?] 

Title: AN ALMANACKE AND PROGNOSTICATION 
FOR [ 
Folio broadside. Width of a column of the Kalendar 62 mm. 

A fragment of half a sheet Almanack in Red and Black. The months in two 
rows in alternate order, with cuts of the occupations of the months with the 
names in French on the top. The fragment consists of the first three columns 
containing the first six months, and a part of the fourth column ; the Fairs are 
given and Easter fell on 14 April; the Dominical letter is F. 

Messrs. Myers & Co., Catalogue, No. 246, 1924. 

*.* One other identical fragment was found at the same time as this in a 
Binding. The date and suggested Author are as given in the Catalogue but the 
date might also be 1555. 

The writer is obliged to Mr. F. Madan for calling his attention to this item, 
and the particulars are taken from the catalogue by the kind permission of 
Messrs. Myers & Co. 
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CLASS D 
Almanacs, &c., for Periods of Years 
A. X. ¢c. 1538? Erra Pater. R. Wyer. 


Title: A Pronosticacion | of Erra Pater, a Iewe borne | 
in Iewry, a Doctoure in | Astronomye and Physycke, | Profyt- 
able to kepe the | body in helth, And | Ptholomeus | sayth 
the | same. | 

Two woodcuts side by side. Border piece, &c., under them. 

Colophon: @ Impyrnted | by me Robert Wyer | 

@ Cum priuiligio, ad | imprimendum solum | 


Printer’s name and mark, [McKerrow, 69. ] 
Octavo. A-Cs, 


Ai, recto: Title with two woodcuts underneath, The man and stars as in 
the other editions and the cut of the Moon surrounded by the golden numbers 
i-xix (this cut was used by R. Faques, see No. CLVIII), underneath is a border 
piece and details. Ai, verso: Text begins, ‘As I fynde in—’ with woodcut 
initial. On Bii, verso, are the distances of the Planets from the Earth (later found 
in Prognostication Everlasting by L. Digges). B iv, verso: ‘ §] The dysposycion of 
the .xii. Moz|nethes.’ The book ends C iiii, verso: Colophon: Printer’s mark. 

Britwell. Sold at the sale, 2 April 1925. 

*,* This edition is in Black Letter, and is perhaps earlier than No. CLXII 
but it cannot be earlier than 1538 from the wording of the privilege. 


A. XI. [1542 ?] Erra Pater. R. Wyer for R. Bankes. 

Title: Pronostycacyon | of Erra Pater, Doctor in | Astro- 
nomye, and Phez|syke, Profytable for | to kepe the body in | 
helth, & Ptholome | sayth the same. | (Woodcut.) Colophon: 
@ Imprynted by me | (Robert Wyer) | For Richarde | Bankes. | 
Cum priuilegio, Ad impriz/mendum solum.| 

Octavo. 11871 mm. 4 leaves unsigned, B4 (the only signature B 1). 

First leaf, recto: Title, with a cut of a Woman and a Man, the latter holding 
a quadrant and labelled ‘ Ptholomeus ’. Verso: begins ‘AS I fynde in the scyz| 
ence of Astronomye/’ | with a woodcut initial A. 2nd leaf, verso: the dispo- 
sition of the Seasons begins. 4th leaf, recto: (at the bottom) ‘ The dysposyon of 
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the .xii. monthes vpon blodelettynge ’. B ii, verso: ‘ § For to vnderstande & 
know | the yeres that shall be plentuzjous.’ The book ends on B iiii, verso : 
‘ q Finis | 4] Thus endeth the Pronostycacyon | ¢w for ever #9’ and Colophon. 
University Library, Cambridge. (Syn. 8. 54. 83.) 
*,” This presumably is Class F, No. 4. It has considerably less information 
than the other editions. The date is queried as above in the Short-Title Catalogue. 


A. XII. 1570-1606. Philip Moore. 
John Kingston for Henry Saunderson. 

Title: 1570. | An Almanack | and Prognostication for 
-xxxvii, yes|res, verie profitable for all men | specially for 
Phisicions, Chyrurgians, men of | Lawe, Marchauntes, Mari- 
ners, Husz|bande men, . . . | (12th /ine) to be put in any | 
Almanack. | 

Gathered by Philip Moore. | practicioner of Phisicke | and 
Chyrurgerie. | 

@ Imprinted at London by Thon | Kyngston, for Henry | 
Saunderson. | Colophon: @ Imprinted at London by Ihon 
King~|ston for Henry Saunderson, and are | to be soulde at his 
shoppe neere | to the little North doore | of Powles. | 





Octavo. Kalendar 119x 73 mm.; Prognostication 120x 71 mm. One leaf, 

unsigned ; a8, B-F8, Gs, 

First leaf, recto: Title in a lace border. Verso: Blank. ai, recto: another 
title for 40 years, the same as in No. CLXXYV, and the sheets from ai to the 
end are the same as in that edition. Evidently the old surplus sheets were issued 
with the extra title-page so as to make the book applicable for 37 years. The 
copy lacks a vi, containing the Anatomical man. 

Leovitius is spelled Leouicius in the title. The Flye is wanting as in all 
known copies of Moore’s books. 

E. F. Bosanquet. 

*,* In this copy B iiis clearly signed b ii, and on referring to the Bodleian Copy 
No. CLXXV the same is found there but not as clearly printed. 

The edition dated 1571 by Bynneman, No. CLXXVII follows this first title 
closely. 

Bound with [Robert Moore’s?] Almanack and Prognostication 1570. See 
No. A. V. 


Hh 
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A. XIII. 1583. Leonard and Thomas Digges. "Thomas Marsh. 


Title: | A Prognofticacion euerlaftinge of righ[t] | good 
effecte, fruitfully augmented by the auctour, contayning 
plaine, | briefe, pleafait, chofen rules to iudge the weather by 
the Sunne, Moone, | Starres, Comets, Rainebow, ... |... 9th 
line | . . . Publifhed by Leonard Digges | Gentleman. Latly 
corrected and augmented by | Thomas Digges his fonne. | 

| Imprinted at London, by Thomas Marfh. Anno 1583. | 
Colophon: | IMPRINTED AT | London by Thomas | 
MARSHE. | 1584 | 


Quarto. 16494 mm. (leaf C1). A-L4, folding diagram, signed ‘ Aa. ’, 
Aa-Ccs A3'-L4' folios numbered 1-42; diagram numbered ‘ Fol. 
43°; Aa1—Cc 4 not numbered. 

This edition follows closely that of 1576—nearly page-for-page to fol. 35° 
(including the cut of the anatomical man on fol. 19 (F1")), except that the verso 
of the title is blank; the Profitable rules end on Hr1' (fol. 27), with catchword 
*‘MOVV’. The Peculiar Kalendar begins on H2" (fol. 28), with tail-piece 
beneath signature-mark and catchword. Fol. 35 is not blank as in the 1576 
edition but carries on the text; i.e. 35% here = 36" (wrongly marked 35) of the 
1576 edition. The first part ends on L4” (fol. 42”) with ‘ FINIS’ and without 
catchword or tail-piece. The Addition begins with the folding diagram, signed 
Aa, and has catchword ‘A PER-’ (Verso: Blank); Aa1™: To the Reader (with 
head-piece) ; caption on Aa. iij'. ‘A Perfite Description of the Celeftial 
Orbes . . .” (with head-piece). Cc. iij..: ‘Errours in the arte of Nauiga- 
tion....” The Addition ends on Ccq4™ with colophon ; Cc4” blank. 

Henry E. Huntington Library. 

** Copy has several corners mutilated and repaired with slight loss of text. 


Information kindly supplied by Mr. C. K. Edmonds. 
A. XIV. 1591. J. F. J. Wolfe. 

Title: PERPETVALL AND NATVRALL PROG- 
NOSTCATIONS OF THE | change of weather.| Gathere 
out of diuers ancient and late | writers, and placed in order for 
the | common good of all men. | Newly translated out of 
Italian into | English by I. F. | 

(Woodcut diagram) 
LONDON. | Printed by Iohn Wolfe, and are to bee sold | 
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at his shop ouer against the great South | dore of S. Paul, 
1591. | Colophon: None. 
Octavo. 114x60mm. A-B8, C2, 

Ai, recto: Title with a Diagram of the positions of the Equinoxes and Sol- 
stices. Verso: Blank. A ii, ‘ Perpetuall and natural | Prognostications ...’ with 
a lace border piece above. Text begins, ‘ RAyne water,’ woodcut initial ‘ R ’. 
Ends Ci, recto. Verso: ‘To the gentle Rader.’ Text begins with Factotum 
initial ‘K ’. Cii, recto ‘ {The names of the A[uthors]’; ends ‘And many 
others’. Verso: Blank. 

Bodleian. (Douce W. 28.) 

*,” The last leaf is defective on the right side. This is Class F, 129, see 
Introduction to Monograph, p. 68. This copy is bound with a copy of AN 
EVERLASTING PROGNOSTICATION, by Kinki Abenezrah, ¢. 1620. See 
Short-Title Catalogue, No. 62. 

Prate VI. 

CLASS E 


Kindred Books 


A. XV. 1584. F. Adams. J. Roberts? 
Title: Q Writing Tables | with a Kalender for | xxiiii. 
yeeres, with | sundry necessarye | rules. | (Two rules) 

er Made at London by | Franke Adams, Statioz|ner and 
Bookbinder, dwelz|ling in Thames streete, at | the signe of the 
black Raué, | neere London bridge, and | are there to be | 
solde. | Anno Domi. | 1584. 

Oblong Sextodecimo. A’, E8, C-D* + 10 leaves of prepared skin between 
blank sheets of paper. 

Al, recto: Title in the same border as No. CXCIX and the date in com- 
partment at the bottom. Verso: A rule to knowe the change . . . of the Moone. 
A ii, verso: Almanacke for xxiiii yeares. The Kalendar begins in A iii, recto 
and ends A viii verso. Sig. E contains Godly exercises of Prayer. Then follow 
the tablets of skin. Various tables begin on B i. and B iii. iv (unseparated) contain 
the folding wages table. The list of high wages begins on B v, verso: and the 
Description of England and Wales on C v, recto: the book ends D viii, verso. 
Colophon (wording not given in catalogue). 

Messrs. Bernard Quaritch, Ltd., Catalogue, 369, April 1922. 

*,* The copy is described as being in its original binding, the back repaired. 
This description is taken from Messrs. Quaritch’s Catalogue by their kind per- 
mission. The printer was presumably James Roberts. 


Hh2 
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A. XVI. 1594. F. Adams. J. Roberts? 

Title: Q Writing Tables | with a Kalender for | xxiiii. yeeres. 
with | sundry necessarye | rules. | (Two rules) 

er Made at London by | Frauncis Adams, Statiz|oner or 
Bookbinder, dwel-|ling in Distaffe lane, neare | olde fishstrete, 
at the signe | of the Aqua vite still, and | are there to be | sold. | 
Anno. Domi. | 1594. Colophon: @ Made at London by 
Frauncis Adams, | Stationer or Bookbinder, dwelling in | Dis- 
taffelane, at the signe of the aqua vite | Still, neere old fishstrete, 
and | are there to be sold. | 

Oblong Sextodecimo. A-D* (wanting C 7) + 10 leaves of prepared card. 

At, recto: Title in the same border as No. CXCIX with the date in comport- 
ment at the bottom. Verso: Almanack for 24 years. The Kalendar begins on 
A iii recto. The leaves of prepared card come between signatures A and B. The 
book ends on D viii verso: ‘ Finis.’ Colophon. 

There is no folding table. 

University Library, Cambridge. (Syn. 8. 59. 109.) 

*,* This is Class F, No. 134. The book is in a very tender condition so that 
exact measurements could not be taken. No. 102 in the Short-Title Catalogue, 


where the date is given as 1590. 
The printer was almost certainly James Roberts. 


A. XVII. 1599. Richard Grafton. 
Gabriel Simson for T. Adams. 
Title: | A briefe Sooner many proper | Tables 


and eafie | Rules. | Very neceflary and needeful, | for the vfe and 
commoditie of | al people, firft collected out of certaine | 
learned mens workes. | By Richard Grafton. | And now newly 
perufed, corrected | and in many places augmented this | 
prefent yeare. 1599. | The Contentes whereof, the | leafe that 
next followeth | doth expreffe. | 
LONDON. | Printed by Gabriell Simfon for | Thomas 

Adams, dwelling in Paules | churchyard at the figne of | the 
White Lion. | 1599. | 

sm. 8vo. 119Xx62 mm. (leaf B1). a4, A-H 8 (H8 blank), a 2"-H7* num- 
bered: 3-133. Signature-marks as follows: a 2, a 3, Ai, A ii, A iii., B., B 2, C, 
C 2, C 3., C 3., D:, D z., D 3., D 4, E., Ez, E 3, F., F 2, G, G 2, H., H 2, H 3. 
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ai™: title, within lace border; a1¥: blank. a2: contents. a3: terms. The 
kalendar begins on A1™. E8¥ (numbered 88): diagram of the sun rising. The book 
ends on H7* (numbered 133) with ‘ FINIS.’ followed by device (McKerrow, 
320 a); H 7” blank. 

The rhyme ‘ Thirtie dayes hath Nouember ’, &c. is on D7™ (numbered 60). 

Henry E. Huntington Library. 

*,* Woodcut initials on A7™, D3‘, Ex’, Fr’, ‘ An euerlafting Table to finde 
the Sunday letter.’ and ‘ A perpetuall table to find out the Golden number and 
Epact ’"—the Ist begins with 1588—the 2nd with 1577. 

D6 (p. 67), ‘ An Almanacke for xxxii. yeeres to come.’—begins with 1589. 

Information kindly supplied by Mr. C. K. Edmonds. 





REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


An Introduction to Bibliography for Literary Students. By Ronatp B. 
McKerrow. Oxford. At the Clarendon Press. 1927. pp. xv-359. 185. 


In the sphere of literary scholarship few more important 
books than this have ever appeared, though the modest claim 
of its author is only to have produced ‘ a help-book for literary 
students ’. Its importance does not lie only in the fact that we 
have here the concentrated essence of the ripe experience, wide 
knowledge, and acute and safe judgement of one of the most 
distinguished of living bibliographers, mapping out for future 
adventurers a land that none has explored more thoroughly 
than he. It lies partly in the contents of the book, which is an 
admirably concise and exhaustive survey of the field. But it lies 
no less in the declared intention and function of the book, and in 
the evidence it furnishes of the recent trend of scholarship in 
the field of English literature. It is a call and a welcome to the 
new generation of students, bidding them continue the work 
begun and putting in their hands the necessary instruments. 

There was a time when, among literary persons of taste, the 
word bibliographer was almost a term of abuse, and there are 
still those who distinguish sharply between the book as a 
material object and the book as a thing of the spirit, and can 
see no connexion between the two. To such men bibliography 
connotes booksellers’ interests, sale-catalogues, book-prices, and 
at the best useless antiquarian curiosity. There are some who 
would restrict the word to the meaning of a list of books. The 
present reviewer rejoices to recall to mind the original sense 
of the word ‘ book’ as used in the days of our greatest litera- 
ture, to mean primarily the material object, the ‘ paper book ’, 
whether virgin or marred with ink. The famous Booke of Sir 
Thomas Moore means properly the pieces of paper, stitched 
together and wrapped in vellum, on which a certain play is 
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written. The bibliographer sees to it that this aspect of the 
matter is sufficiently considered, for a manuscript is as much 
a book as a printed book, and books in this primary sense are the 
subject of his science. 

Palaeography is thus part of his sphere of activity, and in the 
strictest confinement to his study of the material facts con- 
cerning his document he is driven to matters of literary import. 
It was no mere accident that led bibliographers like Sir Edward 
Maunde Thompson or Mr. Pollard to initiate discussion and 
guide opinion = pe the most fascinating literary problem of 
recent years, and other bibliographers like Dr. Greg and Pro- 
fessor Dover Wilson to collaborate with them. It was the logic 
of the development of the science of bibliography as practised 
by a group of men of culture and literary taste, who were able 
to realize the implications of their study of the material 
documents towards the better understanding of the thing of 
the spirit and of the history of the work of art. 

The very title of this book declares this revolutionary 
marriage between bibliography and literature, of which the 
first-fruits show great promise. Even so the science of history, 
and the methods of historical research, are instruments that 
are ready and effective in the hands of students of literature. 
We believe that the study of literature is best founded upon the 
science of literature, and that the history of literature will have 
to be largely re-written as work done on these lines progresses. 
The contents of this journal, and the work of A Biblio- 
graphical Society, during the last twenty years (one who is not 
a member of the Society may say it), are the best evidence of 
these new aspects of the science. 

It is not putting the matter too high, pa to say that 
bibliography has, without changing its proper field of action, 
fixed its focus of final interest upon the literary significance of 
its processes. Certainly the principal service it can render is to 
throw light upon the original copy which has been transmitted 
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to posterity in the printed page. It is to be remembered that 
Dr. McKerrow has developed this book out of certain Notes on 
Bibliographical Evidence for Literary Students and Editors of 
English Works of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 
printed in 1913 in the Transactions of the Bibliographical 
Society. His interest, and ours, here centres primarily upon the 
evidence available to help us to solve the endless textual 
problems of works of the Elizabethan period, and not least of 
the plays of Shakespeare. The road has here been opened up 
by the bibliographers, and the notable results achieved are 
common knowledge, though Dr. McKerrow enters a necessary 
warning against the intrusion of literary judgement into the 
evidence of bibliographical facts. 

We may well understand, therefore, why Dr. McKerrow in 
his Preface insists on the main bearing of his work. ‘I... have 
kept before me throughout the problem of the relation of the 
printed book to the written word of the author.’ And it is to 
be borne in mind also that he is mainly concerned ‘ with the 
methods of book-production in England in the years during 
which Shakespeare was writing ’ (p. vi), though one who under- 
stands the technique of printing by the hand-press is well- 
equipped for the study of later periods in the history of books. 

Part I takes the reader through the actual processes of print- 
ing. Part II takes the printed book and examines it in the 
light of the knowledge gained in Part I; and Part III discusses 
the various problems that arise in considering the relation of 
the printed book to the manuscript copy from which it derives. 
The Appendices contain information on certain especial 
aspects of the subject which is not readily accessible to the 
student for whom the book is intended. Those which deal 
with Punctuation, Place-names, and Contracted Forms will 
be of particular value for reference purposes. 

It may well be that Dr. McKerrow will furnish a second 
edition of this book with further helps to his readers. A Glos- 
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sary of technical terms used in the craft of printing and the 
science of bibliography would be of inestimable value. The 
terms used are not invariably explained before they are used. 
‘Kern’, for instance, if I am not mistaken, though used on 
p- 305, is not explained until p. 313 (erroneously indexed 318). 
The word ‘ forel’ is nowhere indexed, nor is ‘ measure’. [ 
should also like to see added a diagram to accompany the cuts 
illustrating hand-presses. Finally, two further illustrations 
might be added, one of various shapes and sizes of type (I admit 
it would not make a pretty page), and one showing in juxta- 
position specimens of, say, Caxton’s type and of contemporary 
handwriting. : 

A few slips have escaped Dr. McKerrow’s astonishing 
accuracy and vigilance. On p. 239 the final sentence of the first 
paragraph has gone wrong surely, and should read ‘ the chief 
causes which may prevent the reproduction from satisfying our 
reasonable expectation ’, and not ‘ from falling short of our 
reasonable expectation ’, as appears evidently from a parallel 
passage on the following page, ‘the causes of errors which 
cause his work to fall below . . . the ideal’, a phrase, by the way, 
which can hardly be approved by Dr. McKerrow’s critical 
taste. On p. 341 the misprint Facsimilies occurs. On p. 93 
Dr. McKerrow cites Clara Reeves’ School of Widows, 1791, as 
the earliest example of advertisement of a writer as the author 
of previous works. My impression that this occurred at an 
earlier date was confirmed by examples which I owe to Miss 
Winifred Husbands. In 1773, for example, The Fatal Connec- 
tion was printed as ‘ By Mrs. Fogerty, author of Colonel Digby’, 
and in 1788 The Niece, or the History of Miss Sukey Thornby, 
‘By Mrs P. Gibbes, author of the History of Lady Louisa 
Stroud.’ But it is typical of the book that this statement, even 
mildly inaccurate as it is, is not made on Dr. McKerrow’s own 
authority. 

It remains for me to pay tribute to the interest, as well as 
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the value of the book. The student’s task is lightened for him 
not only by the clarity of the writing, but by a great deal of 
information that is both curious and illuminating. Part III, 
Chapter One, on ‘ Composition from Dictation’, may serve 
as an example, and I am grateful indeed to both Dr. McKerrow 
and Professor Moore Smith for having brought to my notice 
that strange Moorish lady ‘ Bassifie, his wiues mother ’ (p. 242), 
begotten upon Pacify by a compositor setting up from dictation 
of his copy by a reader with a woe cold. 
Cuar_es Sisson. 


English Illuminated Manuscripts of the XIV th and XV th Centuries. By Eric G. 
Mittakr, F.S.A. Paris and Brussels, G. van Ocest, 1928. Large 4° (14x 10} in.), 
pp- xii-++-108, with 100 plates and coloured frontispiece. {£5 55. 


Mr. Mittar here continues and completes his admirable 
survey of English illumination. When, a couple of years ago, 
I dealt in these pages with his earlier volume, I suggested 
a doubt as to whether in itself the later period had anything 


like the interest of the earlier, and it was with all the more 
curiosity that I turned to the present work. While Mr. Millar 
is leading us by the hand through his gorgeous and well-chosen 
gallery, and entertaining us with one fascinating problem after 
another, we may be willing to wink at the facts, but in the 
main I think the view I expressed holds true. The first forty 
or fifty years of the fourteenth century continue the great 
tradition of the thirteenth: then comes a break, the tradition 
dies, and the later work, however interesting individual 
examples may be, is in the main derivative and gradually sinks 
to an undistinguished level. To say this is no reflection on 
Mr. Millar ; indeed, it is all the more to his credit that he has 
in a measure succeeded in disguising the fact, and keeps alive 
the reader’s interest from the first page of his discourse to the 
last. But the fact itself is patent in the allotment of his space. 
His first chapter is devoted to the East Anglian school to 1350, 
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his second to the other manuscripts of the same period, his 
third covers the century and a half from 1350 to 1500. 

I have said that the work of the early fourteenth century 
continued the tradition of the thirteenth. By the close of the 
latter English illumination had freed itself from a temporary 
ascendency of French influence, and had firmly established 
or regained its national character. ‘This it preserved, but a 
marked and very interesting change came over it. The 
monastic dominance was on the wane, and there is little doubt 
that much work was now being done by professional scribes and 
artists in lay ateliers. The extent of the change may have 
sometimes been exaggerated, but there can be no question of 
its profound significance. For lay artists appear to have moved 
about more freely than their religious brethren, with the 
result that it becomes more and more difficult to trace any 
local schools, and these finally disappear altogether. This 
tendency is at once seen when we begin to examine the manu- 
scripts of the fourteenth century. The one great local tradition 
that can be defined is that of the East Anglian school, and 
during these years ‘ the diocese of Norwich had become for the 
time being one of the greatest centres of book production that 
has existed in any country’. Several of the most notable 
examples of the school are connected with Peterborough, and 
though it may not be demonstrable, I suppose we may assume 
that it was monastic. Its well-marked style is familiar from 
a series of magnificent volumes, such as the Ormesby, de Lisle 
(Arundel), Gorleston, and St. Omer Psalters, besides several 
lesser books. To this also belonged a Psalter at Douai, once 
described as ‘the most sumptuous English fourteenth-century 
manuscript in existence’, which unhappily was buried at the 
time of the German advance in 1914 and not recovered till it 
had been completely destroyed by damp. 

But alongside these manuscripts there is another series, 
equally marked in style but of a different school, whose chief 
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monument is the wonderful volume known as Queen Mary’s 
Psalter. Less sumptuous in design, the work of the school is 
certainly not inferior in artistic merit ; but the style is strik- 
ingly different. This group is entirely unlocalized. One 
example is indeed intimately associated with Peterborough, but 
there seems no reason to suppose that it was actually produced 
there. An interesting speculation sees in this group the pro- 
duct of a lay atelier, perhaps in London, which executed work 
on commission and possibly sent out artists to different centres. 

We may well regard these two schools as the great rivals of 
the early fourteenth century, and when we compare their main 
examples they appear very distinct. I think this impression, 
or rather the inference from it, is probably correct; at the 
same time it is not certain that the line can be drawn quite as 
sharply as would at first appear. There are, namely, some 
among the unclassed manuscripts of the period that appear to 
have points of contact with both schools, and it is not alto- 
gether clear how far this may be due to eclecticism and how 
far to an overlapping of the traditions. Moreover, under the 
difference of style there is traceable some similarity of models 
in the work of the two schools. Mr. Millar draws attention to 
the close resemblance of composition in the Nativity as de- 
picted in a Peterborough Psalter, in a Horae in the University 
Library at Cambridge, in Queen Mary’s Psalter, and in some 
isolated miniatures in a Douce manuscript (plates 24, 27°, 31, 
37°), and it is immediately obvious that they are all the product 
of one atelier. But no less obvious is the resemblance between 
the Nativity of the Cambridge Horae and that in a panel of 
the de Lisle Psalter (plate 8) especially in the way in which the 
baby is lying with its head in a corner of the manger. The 
similarity is not of style but of composition and unquestionably 
implies a common model, though this may of course have 
belonged to an earlier period. 

In the middle of the fourteenth century there is a gap of 
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something like a generation. It is usual to attribute this to the 
ravages of the Black Death in 1349, and no doubt this is in 
the main correct; but I am not certain that it is the whole 
truth, for it is noticeable that no works of importance seem 
to have been produced between 1340 and 1350. Be this as it 
may, the break is as marked, and of much the same length, as 
that which followed the Norman conquest. Tradition is 
broken, and the art, when it revives, is in a different style. 
That it revived when it did seems to have been mainly due 
to the patronage of the Bohuns, since five or six manuscripts 
executed for members of this family from about 1370 on are 
among the earliest examples belonging to the second half of 
the century. Where they were produced is not known ; they 
may owe something to East Anglian tradition or models, but 
the relationship is not a close one. Their most distinctive 
feature—and it is not very pleasing—is the crowd of architec- 
tural pinnacles that shoot up into the top margin. Apart from 
the Bohun books there are a few isolated specimens of fine work 
late in the century, such as the Lytlington Missal, but the art 
was now sinking to its fifteenth-century decline. 

This last stage is as clearly differentiated in style from the 
late fourteenth, as this is from the early fourteenth century. 
It arises quite suddenly shortly before 1400 and its origins are 
obscure. Possibly we ought to regard the Bohun books and 
the few other unrelated manuscripts produced between 1370 
and 1390 as tentative experiments towards re-establishing 
a tradition, an attempt which achieved no success till the 
following century. And when it was finally established the 
new tradition was more definitely foreign than anything that 
had been seen in this country since the Norman influence that 
followed the Conquest. So far as the miniature work is con- 
cerned there seems no reasonable doubt that the dominating 
influence is Rhenish, but the source of the distinctive and 
generally rather unpleasing borders is quite unknown. 
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Of course, even within this regular tradition there are indi- 
vidual works that stand out on the score of merit. The 
illumination of John Siferwas, as seen in the Sherborne Missal 
(plates 82-4), does not appear to me attractive, at any rate in 
reproduction, but there can be no two opinions as to the 
quality of the picture in a Lectionary at the British Museum 
in which he is represented offering his work to Lord Lovel. 
This must be almost, if it is not quite, the finest example of 
medieval portraiture in existence, and Mr. Emery Walker’s 
splendid coloured collotype forms a worthy frontispiece to the 
present volume (though the printer has made Lord Lovel 
rather suggestive of a Jonah). Another piece of work of excep- 
tional interest is the frontispiece (possibly showing Burgundian 
influence) that adorns a copy of Chaucer’s Troilus at Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge (plate 94). Exception might also 
be made in favour of the miniatures, but not the ornamenta- 
tion, of the great Royal Bible (plates 74-8), a set of initials 
cut from a Missal (plates 79-81), and the Marco Polo at Bodley 
(plates 86-7). On the other hand, if one wishes to speak of 
fifteenth-century decadence, the phrase can be readily de- 
fended by pointing to even such eminently respectable work 
as the Hours and Psalter of Henry Beauchamp and the Sarum 
Hours at Trinity College, Cambridge. Yet it is true that there 
remains throughout a certain vigour that saves the work from 
mere commonplace. The tradition of the French and Flemish 
Horae seems never to have obtained in England. And if no 
English work of this period can touch the finest examples of 
such books in delicacy and consummate execution, we are at 
least spared the tedious monotony of all but the very best. 

Outside the regular tradition there are several volumes of 
great interest and admirable craftsmanship, such as Foxton’s 
Cosmographia (plate 95) and Chaundler’s Works (plates 97-9), 
both at Trinity College, Cambridge. It is interesting to 
observe how, as soon as we leave the beaten path of traditional 
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book-decoration, the work invites comparison with the mural 
and panel painting of the period, as represented in the recent 
publication of Professors Tristram and Borenius. 

Not the least valuable part of Mr. Millar’s work is the Hand- 
List of English illuminated manuscripts that he has compiled, 
giving the library, date, provenance, and nature of each, and 
adding remarks and bibliographical references. His former 
volume enumerated 206 manuscripts, the present 111, bringing 
the total for seven centuries up to 317. Doubtless there will 
be others to add, but the list is wonderfully full, and will be 
an invaluable guide to students for a long time to come. 

In noticing the earlier volume I made certain strictures on 
the production of the work. In the main the same remarks 
hold in the present case. The variation in the impression of 
the plates shown by different copies is less noticeable than 
before, but there is still a general tendency to print them too 
dark. MM. Faucheux’s monochrome collotypes give an im- 
pression of greater brilliance than most English work of the 
sort, but this is not produced without a certain hardness and 
excessive contrast. They do, however, enable one to study the 
detail of the work better than possibly more harmonious repro- 
ductions. It is interesting, for example, to compare the plate 
of the Troilus (no. 94) with the slightly reduced copy produced 
by the Oxford Press for The Library (vi. 222). Each, I think, 
may claim some points of advantage over the other. One grave 
fault of the present volume is the heavy offsets from nearly all 
the plates, which have evidently been hurriedly bound up 
before they were dry. Not only is it a great disfigurement to 
the book, but it must have caused some deterioration of the 
plates themselves. It is a thousand pities that a work of this 
nature, admirable in so many respects, should have been 
allowed to suffer through sheer carelessness in production. 


W. W. Grec. 
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The Elements of Book-Collecting. By loro A. Wittiams. London: Elkin 
Mathews & Marrot, Ltd. 1927. Pp. x+171. Price 85. 6d. net. 

I rear that I am not altogether a fit person to review Mr. 
Williams’s admirable and most interesting volume, for I am no 
book-collector in the proper sense, and although despite my 
best efforts a distressing number of books have somehow, to 
my own and my household’s despair, always contrived to 
accumulate themselves about me, this is, 1 protest, my mis- 
fortune and not my fault. And this must be my excuse for 
beginning with my one grumble against Mr. Williams, namely, 
that he does not, so far as I can see, say a word about what one 
is to do with the books when one has collected them—for most 
of us, I think, the real trouble. He does not even seem to 
realize that it is a trouble at all! (What bookish person has 
not dreamt, as one of the possible delights of paradise, of an 
empty library, of interminable vistas of shelves of all possible 
sizes with not a thing upon them!) But granted the assump- 
tion that there may be here and there persons so amply housed 
that an additional book is not an added embarrassment, able 
to collect in comfort and with a clear conscience, they could 
not ask for a better guide than Mr. Williams. He gives in the 
pleasantest and most readable form a great deal of most 
valuable information, indeed, just what a collector most needs, 
and any one who follows his counsels will not fail, whatever 
particular department of book-collecting he chooses, to amass 
a library which will certainly be a source of lasting pleasure to 
himself, and in all probability of some profit to his heirs. His 
book is fairly divided between practical instruction as to biblio- 
graphical technicalities, the sizes of books, the meaning of 
‘issue ’ and ‘ edition ’, rules for book-description and the like, 
and more general advice as to what to collect and how to do it. 

On one point Mr. Williams is particularly sound, namely on 
the futility of collecting first editions of modern popular 
authors (the collection of first editions of unpopular authors 
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whom one believes will be popular in time is a very different 
matter and has at least the fascination of a gamble). Those 
connected with publishing know that when once a modern 
author has attracted the attention of collectors, every book- 
seller insists that all copies of any new book by that author 
which he takes on publication shall be of the first edition, and 
the publisher has therefore to print a number amply sufficient 
to supply all possible demands. I have myself known books of 
which the first edition consisted of 5,000 or 6,000 copies priced 
in the catalogues of second-hand dealers at greatly advanced 
prices within a week or two of issue, when there must have 
been hundreds of copies still available in the shops. This is 
of course absurd, and those who choose to speculate in such 
things deserve to lose upon them. 

There is hardly anything to criticize in Mr. Williams’s book, 
but in one or two small matters his special familiarity with the 
eighteenth century has, I think, led him to make statements 
which are not quite equally true of all periods. The custom of 
correcting misprints by pasting on small cancel slips (p. 35) is 
no doubt unusual in his period, but it is not only common, as 
he notes on the authority of a friend, in the seventeenth 
century, but also in the sixteenth and, though to a less extent, 
in the fifteenth. His method of distinguishing bound and 
cased books (p. 40), ‘ if you open a bound volume you will not 
be able to see a hollow space between the leaves of the book and 
the back of the binding’, whereas if it is cased you will, fails to 
hold good of many of the early bindings, especially of those 
large sixteenth-century folios which are bound in heavy 
wooden boards covered with stamped vellum. In these the 
back of the book when opened comes away from the leather 
just as it does in a cased book. The true test of a ‘ bound’ 
book is that it is sewn on cords which are passed through the 
covers (the sides, not the ‘ spine ’) of the book, the ends of the 
cords being perceptible as lumps on the inside of the cover 
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near the inner edge. I am not sure that what Mr. Williams 
says about ‘ issues ’ on pp. 71-3 will satisfy all bibliographers. 
The point is undoubtedly a troublesome one, but seeing that, 
as he admits, corrected and uncorrected sheets of a book would 
generally be gathered indiscriminately by a binder, it is hard 
to see why we should apply the term ‘ first issue’ to a copy 
which happens to contain a particular sheet in the original 
state and ‘ second issue ’ to one containing that sheet corrected. 
Suppose that—as is frequently the case—two or more sheets 
were altered during the printing, of what issue would a copy 
be which contained one sheet in the altered and another in the 
original state ? At most such differences seem to constitute 
‘variants’ not issues. Again, on p. 97 Mr. Williams says 
that when remaindering the unsold copies of a modern book 
the publisher ‘ probably also decides to put them into a some- 
what cheaper binding or casing than was originally given to the 
edition’. As a matter of fact, in the vast majority of cases 
remaindered books are sold to the remainder-bookseller in 
sheets and the casing is done by the latter, who may, or may 
not, purchase the binding-blocks from the original publisher. 
Finally, in a second edition of Mr. Williams’s volume could 
not some of the blank pages at the end here left for notes 
be devoted to an index? But these are trifles which in 
no way affect the great usefulness of his work not only to 
collectors but to all who are interested in books from any 
point of view. 

I hope that all collectors will follow the author’s advice 
never to buy an imperfect copy of a book (provided, that is, 
that they can reasonably hope to obtain in due course a perfect 
one), not only because the advice is in itself sound, but because 
if followed, it will leave a larger number of imperfect copies of 
rare books for those students of typography who need ‘working’ 
copies for bibliographical study and are quite unable to pay 
collenese? prices. But I am not sure whether this advice is 
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intended to apply to imperfect sets of volumes as well as to 
imperfect volumes. These are quite another matter. There 
are few things more thoroughly satisfying than to obtain, as 
I once did, volumes 1 and 3 of a set from the catalogue of an 
Edinburgh bookseller and a few weeks later vol. 2 in the same 
leather binding and with the same owner’s bookplate from 
a bookseller in the west of England; and I once bought for 
a trifling sum the first three volumes of an expensive limited 
edition of a modern book and on writing to the publisher to 
inquire whether by any chance he had an odd copy of the 
remaining volume on hand, received the volume by return of 
post with a letter stating that it had been paid for by the 
original subscriber and had been duly sent to him, but had 
come back, as he had disappeared leaving no address. It 
seemed to the publisher (now, I regret to say, dead) that I was 
the only possible owner of the volume and that he could not 
ask any payment for it! So I would say that if ‘ imperfect ’ 
applies to sets as well as to single volumes, the chance may 
sometimes be worth taking. R. B. McKerrow. 


The Poems and Letters of Andrew Marvell. Edited by H. M. Marcouioutn. 
Oxford. At the Clarendon Press. 1927. 2 vols. 315. 6d. net. (India Paper ed. in 
one vol. 36s. net.) 

Mr. Marcotioutu has had his task on hand since before the 
War and he writes rather sadly of the difficulty of retaining 
his grip on work so often interrupted and of eliminating from 
his notes all traces of changes of opinion or method. The delay, 
however, brought withit the compensation that in itslater stages 
his work coincided with that of M. Pierre Legouis of Besancon, 
who is writing a literary and biographical study of Marvell and 
read Mr. Margoliouth’s proofs for him ‘ with minutest care ’, 
a charming instance of international co-operation. Ourconcern 
here is with the sources of Mr. Margoliouth’s text and his method 
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of dealing with them. For the Miscellaneous Poems of 1681 he 
had the advantage, before it passed to the British Museum, of 
rotographs from Mr. Thorn Drury’s copy, one of two which 
contain sheets R 2-4, S, and T before they had been cancelled 
and a single sheet S substituted for them. The original leaves 
contain the Horatian Ode upon Cromwel’s Return from Ireland 
upon three stanzas of which Marvell’s fame rests secure, and 
The First Anniversary of the Government under O. C., which, 
unlike the Ode, contains nothing which could conceivably have 
induced a Caroline censor to spare it. The copy, now in the 
British Museum, also contains on Sig. U 2-4 the first 184 lines 
of A Poem upon the death of O. C., of which the remaining lines 
(186-324) would have filled another half-sheet, though it may 
be that it was at this point that the printer or editor thought 
of safety and that these were not set up. For the text of these 
Mr. Margoliouth has relied on Edward Thompson’s edition of 
1776, where they first appeared, and though Thompson foisted 
so much spurious matter on Marvell that his attributions are 
only accepted when there is corroborative evidence, he seems 
in this case to have had a good manuscript before him. It 
seems a pity that the Cromwell poems could not have been 
kept together in this edition instead of the satirical commen- 
datory and political poems being brought together and arranged 
in strict chronological order. Tom May’s Death was not happily 
placed in the folio of 1681, but it was better to have it among 
the pastoral pieces than immediately following the great Ode. 
For the satires of the reign of Charles II Mr. Margoliouth 
has relied on MS. Douce 357 at the Bodleian for the pieces it 
contains. He started to make an eclectic text, but for these 
poems there are many manuscripts, and finding his apparatus 
criticus becoming disproportionately bulky he took the text 
which it showed to be the best and kept to it ; which perhaps 
in most cases is the best result to be obtained from the com- 
pilation of a bulky apparatus. 
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Of Marvell’s letters written to his constituents at Hull 283 
out of 294 are still preserved in its Guildhall, and five which 
have strayed from it are in the Wilberforce House Museum. 
The sixty-nine letters on business of the Trinity House are 
all among its official records : of the twenty-nine Miscellaneous 
letters originals are at the Society of Antiquaries, the British 
Museum, the Bodleian, Welbeck Abbey, besides two in the 
transient possession of Messrs. Maggs. Thus only a few have 
had to be printed from the unchecked transcripts of previous 
editors. Mr. Margoliouth is fortunate in having had such an 
abundance of authentic material on which to work. 


A. W. P. 


The Dialogue concerning Tyndale by Sir Thomas More reproduced in black letter 
facsimile from the collected edition (1557) of More’s English Works. Edited with 
a Modern Version and an Essay on the spirit and doctrine of the Dialogue by 
W. E. Campse tt, with an historical introduction and philological notes by A. W. 
Reep. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1927. pp. xviii, 105-288, 324 [120]. Imp. 8vo. 
Price 305, net. 

Mempers of the Bibliographical Society should be all the 
more ready to welcome this book since, as is told in the first 
sentence of its preface, it is a suggestion made by our beloved 
Vice-President, Cardinal Gasquet, that Mr. Campbell, thirty 
years after hearing it, is carrying out in a very magnificent 
fashion. He has here produced More’s Dialogue concernynge 
heresyes and matters of religion, as printed in William Rastell’s 
collected edition (1557) of More’s English Works (now a rare 
book), first in facsimile and then in roman type in a slightly 
modernized version of his own. He has secured the help of 
Professor Reed, who writes a charming historical introduction 
and philological notes, and of Miss Beatrice White, who gives 
an elaborate collation of the texts of 1531 and 1557. He him- 
self contributes an essay of forty-five pages on the spirit and 
doctrine of the Dialogue, of which we must not here say more 
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than that it seems faithfully to summarize the position for 
which More died, and in opposition to which his brother-in- 
law, John Rastell, the first printer of the Dialogue, became let 
us say a confessor, if not a martyr, on the other side. In his 
desire to do his best for scholars and students and at the same 
time to win readers for More who might be deterred by black 
letter and old spelling, Mr. Campbell has more than trebled 
the size of the book, but it is to be hoped that antiquary and 
theologian will not each grudge the other the space allotted 
to him, as neither could reasonably expect to get his half of the 
book for less than is charged for the whole ; also an editor who 
contemplates reproducing all More’s English works in this 
way deserves to be encouraged. To me the edition makes a 
special appeal because of the attention devoted to spelling and 
punctuation, two matters in which editors of Tudor books 
usually take very little interest. Professor Read claims that 
‘in the natural cadence and fall of the pauses the punctuation 
of the facsimile is superior to our own ’, and he takes pains to 
show how the differences in the spelling of the edition which 
W. Rastell printed in 1531 and that which he edited twenty-six 
years later, came about. A. WF. 
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Croke, Richard, probable patron of John 
Siberch, 263. 

Cromberger, Juan, monopoly of Mexican 
printing, 307-8. 

Cronycle of yeres, A, 1541-61, contain 
tables of roads in England and Wales, 
349-50. 

Crotch, W. J. Blyth, paper on Caxton 
Documents, 426-55. 














Danter, Widow, pension from Stationers’ 
Company, 408. 

Dating, note on wrong dating of Marian 
Statutes, 375; of Elizabeth’s Injunc- 
tions, 425; help asked for improving 
dates assigned in Short-Title Catalogue, 
384.8q.; the varying meanings of 
queried dates, 386 sq. 

Dawson, Thos., prints The birth of man- 
kind, 23, 36; dispute with Denham as 
to right to print private prayers, 420. 

Day, John, his privileged books, 422. 

Dekker, Thos., paper by Dr. Sisson on his 
lost play, Keep the widow waking, 39-57, 
233-59 ; answer to complaint and depo- 
sition, 257-9 and plate. 

Digges, Leonard, discovery of his attainder 
(1554) and death c. 1559 (mot 1571), 
456-8; almanac corrected by his son, 
473-4- 

Dover Chronicles, 98-100, 102-3. 

Dover Priory, The library of : its catalogue 
and extant volumes, paper by C. R. 
Haines, 73-118 ; history of, 73; triple 
catalogue, 74; fate of library, 115-18. 

Draper, Thomas, draws exhibition from 
Stationers’ Company, 406. 

Drapers acting as printers, 405. 

Drummond of Hawthornden and Michael 
Drayton, 196-7. 

Dryden, J., type-facsimile reprint of his 
Annus Mirabilis reviewed, 368. 

Dyson, Humphrey, instance of the rarity of 
the news pamphlets he collected, 386 sq. 

Edinburgh books in a catalogue of 1631, 
193-4. 

Edinburgh printers and stationers (-1640), 
Relations between London and, paper by 
F. S. Ferguson, 145-98; reasons for 
scarcity of books in Scotland, 147-8, 
1s1. 

Editions, size of, 414. 

Electio librorum, 316-18, 320-1, 323-9. 

Elsdon, Anne, the victim in Keep the 

widow waking, 43-55, 233-4. 
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England probably first to publish the 
germ of a ‘ Road-book’, 352. 

Erra Pates, almanacs by, described, 472. 

Estienne, Chas., published first regular 
road-book and itinerary, 352. 

Fawn, The, by Marston, bibliographical 
notes on, 337-8. 

Ferguson, F. S., paper on Relations between 
London and Edinburgh printers and sta- 
tioners (-1640), 145-98. 

Fines for refusal of office in Stationers’ 
Company, 398 sq. 

Fire-arms v. archery, controversy in print, 
289. 

Fiske Icelandic collection, Cazalogue of 
additions, 1913-26, reviewed, 369. 

Forbidden books in Scotland, 154-6. 

Ford, John, as collaborator with Dekker, 
243, 247-8. 

Fordham, Sir H. G., paper on The earliest 
tables of the bighways of England and 
Wales, 1541-61, 349-54, with facsimiles. 

Fox, John, privilege for his Book of 
Martyrs, 422. 

Garrod, H. W., paper on The library 
regulations of a medieval college, 312-35. 

Gascoigne, George, date of his Posies, 
123-4, 128-9; copies confiscated, 415. 

Geneva, Almanac assigned to, traced to 
the 4° Geneva Bible (1570), 461-2. 

Gossenne, G., almanac-maker, 459, 468. 

Gourlaw, R., list of his English books, 
169-78. 

Gourmont, Gilles de, and the Basle de- 
signs, 356, 360, and plate 4. 

Grace Book entries relating to Siberch, 
261-3. 

Graf, Urs, designer of woodcut decora- 
tions of Basle books, 355-8, and plates 1 
and 2, 360. 

Grafton, Richard, his road-tables of 1570, 
353; almanac and tables (1599 ed.), 
described, 476. 

Gray, G. J., paper on The Cambridge Uni- 

versity Press and Fobn Siberch, 260-3. 
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Greek printing types, 1465-1927; with 
introduction by V. Scholderer, re- 
viewed by T. D. Barlow, 361-4. 

Greek type in Paris influenced by Basle 
and Italy, 359-60. 

Greene, R., and his conny-catching pam- 
phlets, 274, 275-6, 295-7. 

Greg, W. W., paper on The Decrees and 
Ordinances of the Stationers’ Company 
(1576-1602), 395-425 ; answer to B. M. 
Ward on A bundreth sundrie flowres, 
127-30; review of Proceedings of the 
British Academy, 1924-5, 271-2. 

Haebler, K., his Handbuch der Inkunabel- 
kunde reviewed, 141-2. 

Haines, C. R., paper on The Library of 
Dover Priory: tts catalogue and extant 
volumes, 73-118. 

Halkett, S., and J. Laing, review of new 
edition of their Dictionary by J. Ken- 
nedy, &c., 142-4. 

Hansards, Caxton’s share in treaty with, 
439-43, 446-8; action on behalf of, 456. 

Harmsworth, Sir Leicester, helps Short- 
Title Catalogue, 379; gift of duplicates 
to British Museum, 394. 

Harrison, G. B., paper on Books and 
readers, 1591-4, 273-302. 

Harrison, John, fined for selling Edin- 
burgh ed. of Sidney’s Arcadia, 404. 
Hart, Andrew, and his Edinburgh books, 

182-3, 194, 196-7. 

Harvey-Nashe quarrel, pamphlets of, 
entries in Stationers’ Register, 274, 275- 
7, 295-7. 

Heretical books forbidden in Scotland, 148. 

Highways of England and Wales, 1541-61, 
The earliest tables of the, paper by Sir 
H. G. Fordham, 349-54 (sllus.). 

Hodgkins, R., author of ballad Keep the 
widow waking, 233-5, 250-2. 

Holbeins, designers of woodcut decorations 

of Basle books, 355, 357, and plate 3. 

Holles, Sir Gervase, his motto used in A 

bundreth sundrie flowres, 124-5, 129. 
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Horman, Wm., review of M. R. James’s 
edition of his Vulgaria, 131-3. 

Hortop, Job, bibliographical problem of 
his Trauayles to Gynnye, 284-5. 

Hundreth sundrie flowres, A, letter on, 
from B. M. Ward, and Dr. Greg’s 
answer, 123-30. 

Huntington Library, helps Short-Title 
Catalogue, 379. 

Hutchins, H. C., paper on Two bitherto 
unrecorded editions of Robinson Crusoe, 
58-72. 

Insatiate Countess, The, by Marston, 
bibliographical notes on, 338-43. 

Italic type in Paris influenced by Basle and 
Italy, 359-60. 

Jackson, John, a grocer member of Eliot’s 
Court printing house, 400. 

James I, his metrical translation of the 
Psalms, 197; English books in his 
library (1573-83), 153-4. 

James, M. R., work on the Library of 
Dover Priory, 74; his edition of Hor- 
man’s Vulgaria reviewed, 131-3. 

Jesuit missions in Paraguay first type- 
founders in America, 119. 

Johnson, A. F., paper on Basle ornaments 
on Paris books, 1519-36, 355-60 (illus.). 

Johnson, Samuel, edition by R. W. Chap- 
man of his Rasselas, reviewed, 367-8. 

Jonas, Richard, translator of Résslin’s 
Rosengarten, 1, 3. 

Journeymen, rules as to, in Stationers’ 
Company, 401. 

Juchhoff, R., his Drucker- und Verleger- 
seichen des XV. Fakrbunderts . . ., re- 
viewed, 270. 

Judson, John, one of first publishers of 
Road-tables, 350-1. 

Jugge, Richard, prints (with J. Cawood) 
five editions of The birth of mankind, 
11, 16-17, 22, 34. 

Keep the widow waking: a lost play by 
Dekker, paper by C. Sisson, 39-57, 233- 

59; text of ballad on subject, 238-40. 














Kilwardby, Abp., his Ordinances for Mer- 
ton College Library, 313-15. 

Kingston, John, infringes Barker’s right to 
print Queen’s Injunctions, 425. 

Knights, C. C., his Business man’s guide to 
printing noticed, 368. 

Kyd, Thomas, and the Bruen case, 281, 
290-1. 

Kynaston, Rev. W. H., helps Short-Title 
Catalogue as to books at Lincoln, 392 sq. 

Law-books and their printers, 200-2, 419. 

Legatt, John, sued for selling Sidney’s 
Arcadia, 404. 

Leighton & Co., valuable addenda and 
corrigenda for Short-Title Catalogue in 
their Catalogue X, 393. 

Lekpreuik, R., and Scottish printing, 146, 
150. 

Lending regulations of Merton College 
Library, 318-19, 330-1. 

Librarians, help they can give in improv- 
ing Short-Title Catalogue, 381, 383-5. 
Library regulations of a medieval college, 

paper by H. W. Garrod, 312-35. 

Lincoln Cathedral, notes of Eng. books at, 
for Short-Title Catalogue, 392 8q. 

Lobley, William, malcontent stationer, 
402, 403. 

London and Edinburgh printers and sta- 
tioners (-1640), Relations between, paper 
by F. S. Ferguson, 145-98; English- 
men settle in Edinburgh, 152. 

London-printed books for sale in Edin- 
burgh, 194 f.n. 

London printers monopolize trade in 
Bibles in Scotland, 150. 

Lottery (1585), Stationers’ Company take 
tickets in, 413. 

Luther’s books banned in Scotland, 147. 

McKerrow, R. B., his Introduction to 
Bibliography reviewed, 478-82; The 
Elements of Book-Collecting reviewed 
by, 488-91. 

McMurtrie, Douglas C., paper on The 

first type-founding in Mexico, 119-22. 
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Magna Carta and Statutes, Tottell’s 
edition of (1556), 207-9. 

Malcontent, The, by Marston, biblio- 
graphical notes on, 336-7. 

Margoliouth, H. M., his ed. of Marvell's 
Poems and Letters reviewed, 491-3. 

Marian Statutes, note on dates in eds. of, 
by A. W. Pollard, 375-6. 

Marston quartos and early collected editions, 
Bibliographical notes on some, paper by 
R. E. Brettle, 336-48. 

Marvell, And., ed. by H. M. Margoliouth 
of his Poems and Letters reviewed, 
491-3. 

Maunsell, Andrew, Catalogue, Scottish 
books in, 192-3; grant for, by Sta- 
tioners’ Company, 412. 

Mecklenburg, The bistory of, bibliogra- 
phical peculiarities of, 266-8. 

Medical books published 1591-4, 292-3. 

Merton College, Oxford, library regula- 
tions, 312-35. 

Mexico, The first type-founding in, paper 
by D. C. McMurtrie, 119-22. 

Mexico, introduction of printing into, 
307-9; list of early printers, 308-9. 
Mexico City, imprint of 1770, has first 
reference to type-founding there, 119. 

Middleton, Wm. See Myddylton. 

Military manuals of Elizabethan times, 
288-». 

Millar, Eric, his Eng. Illuminated MSS. of 
the 14th and 15th centuries, reviewed by 
W. W. Greg, 482-7. 

Mocket’s catechism, 195-6. 

Monopolies of printers discussed, 209-12, 
229-30, 419. 

Monro, Robert, his book on the wars of 
Germany privileged, 197-8. 

Moore, Philip, almanac by, described, 473. 

Moore, Robert, almanack writer, 4538-9, 
467. 

More, Sir Thomas, his works printed by 
Tottell, 205; reprint from this of his 

Dialogue, reviewed, 493 sq. 
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Morison, S., his Review of recent typo- 
graphy, reviewed, 364-5. 

Morley, Thomas, privilege for music 
printing, 419. 

Myddylton, Wm., one of the first pub- 
lishers of Road-tables, 350-1, 353, and 
facsimile ; Tottell apprenticed to, 200. 

News pamphlets in prose and verse as fore- 
runners of newspapers, 285-8. 

Norton, J., his book-selling business in 
Edinburgh, 182-3; fined for refusing 
Rentership of Stationers’ Company, 
399 ; his bequest to it, 407. 

Nostradamus, Michael, almanacs (1562, 
1567) by, described, 466 sq. 

Oathday (the Lord Mayor’s), expenses of 
Stationers’ Company for, 413. 

Osborne, L. E., paper on The Whitchurch 
compartment in London and Mexico, 


303-11 (s/lus.) ; note by A. W. Pollard, 


375-6. 

Oxford, Lord, and A bundreth sundrie 
flowres, 126, 129. 

Oxford University Press, true date of 
commencement, 260. 

Pablos, Juan, first printer in Mexico, 120 ; 
copies Whitchurch compartment, 304- 
5; his printing career, 307-8. 

Paper, dimensions of, made with Jug or 
Pot, and Hand and Star watermarks, 462. 

Paper-mill projected by Tottell, 215-16. 

Partnerships in privileged printing, 421 sq. 

Peddie, R. A., his Printing, a short history, 
reviewed, 371-2. 

Petyt, Thos., one of the first publishers of 
Road-tables, 350-1. 

Play bills, claims of right to print, 414. 

Playing-cards, privilege for importing and 
making, 419. 

Plomer, H. R., reference to Caxton dis- 
covered by, 428. 

Poetry published 1591-4, 298-301. 
Polain, M. L., his Marques des imprimeurs 
.. au XV, stécle, reviewed, 269-70. 
Pollard, A. W., paper on Future work on the 


Index 








Short-Title Catalogue of Eng. Books 
(1475-1640), 377-94 ; note on dating of 
Editions of Marian Statutes, &c., 375 
sq.; reviews of reprint of Horman’s 
Vulgaria, 131-3; B. Chew's Essays ab. 
Books, 133-5; J. H. Beale’s Biblio- 
graphy of Early Eng. law books, 135-8 ; 
notices, 364-75, 491-4. 

Ponsonby, William, suit as to Sidney’s 
Arcadia, 404. 

Postal service, early proclamations of, all 
lost, 352. 

Power, Sir D’Arcy, paper on The birth of 
mankind, or the woman's book: a biblio- 
graphical study (illustrated), 1-37. 

Prayers, privilege for books of, held by 
H. Denham, 420. 

Prices of books from a Scottish book- 
seller's seventeenth-century journal, 
185-8. 

Printers of the Cromycle of yeres, 1541-61, 
tabulated, 350; of The birth of man- 
kind, 31-7. 

Privileges for exclusive printing, 419. 

Protestant printers’ stock-in-trade under 
Mary passes to Tottell and Wayland, 
203-4. 

Rarity of books, statements should be 
checked by Book-Prices Current, 302; 
often due to dullness, 383. 

Rastell, Wm., books printed by Tottell, 
204- 

Raynold, Thomas, translator and printer 
of The birth of mankind, 4-5, 10-11, 
31-4. 

Red Bull company of players, 253-5. 

Rede, John, Caxton’s English property 
assigned to, 429. 

Redman, Robert, links with Tottell, 200-2. 

Reed, A. W., his introduction and notes to 
reprint of More’s Dialogue, 493-4. 

Reformation increases book trade in Scot- 
land, 151. 

Resch, Conrad, introduced Basle style of 

decoration into Paris, 355-6. 














Road-books (1541-61), 349-543 routes 
discussed, 352. 

Roberts, James, fined for refusing Renter- 
ship of Stationers’ Company, 399; 
almanacs printed for, 461. 

Robinson, Clement, his Handfull of De- 
lights confiscated, 415. 

Robinson Crusoe, Two hitherto unrecorded 
editions of, paper by H. C. Hutchins, 
58-72 ; Dublin piracy of part II, 61-7 ; 
sixth 12° edition, 67-72. 

Roman roads mentioned in Caxton’s, 
de Worde’s, and Notary’s Cronycles, 
351. 

Réalin, Eucharius, and his Rosengarten, 
2; first English translation, 2-3; first 
printed edition, 3-4 and figs. 1, 2. 

Rowlands, Samuel, his Letting of Humour’ s 
Blood, burnt, 415. 

Rowley, Wm., collaborator with Dekker, 
42-3, 234-5, 237, 245, 253- 

Rye, R. A., third edition of his Students’ 
guide to the Libraries of London, re- 
viewed, 369-70. 

St. Andrews’ early press, 146. 

St. Christopher mystery play (acted 1609), 
Star Chamber case, 41. 

Savage, R., his connexion with Dekker, 
234-75 246. 

Schilders, Richard, trouble with Stationers’ 
Company, 416. 

Scholderer, V., his introduction to Greek 
printing types, reviewed, 361-43; re- 
views of K. Haebler’s Handbuch der In- 
hunabelkunde, 141-2; Polain’s Marques 
des imprimeurs .. . au XV¢ siécle, and 
Juchhoff’s Drucker- und Verlegerzeichen 
des XV. Fabrbunderts ... , 269-70; Les 
subtiles fables d’ Esope, 271. 

Scott, Mrs. Sarah, bibliographical pecu- 
liarities of her History of Mecklenburg, 
266-8. 

Scottish works printed in France, 151. 


Seville sent first printer and first type- | 


founder to Mexico, 120. 
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Shakespeare's titles in Stationers’ Register, 
278. 

Sheares, W., as editor of Marston’s plays, 
339) 343-7- 

Ships, Caxton engaged to hire, 444-6; 
money lent by Stationers’ Company for 
providing, 411. 

Short-Title Catalogue of English Books, 
1475-1640, Future Work on, paper by 
A. W. Pollard, 377-93; method on 
which the Catalogue was compiled, 
378-9 ; reasons for its incompleteness, 
380; for its sale to non-members, 381 ; 
help asked from librarians and book- 
sellers to improve it, 381-43; especially 
as to dating, 384-8; plan for its re- 
arrangement as Annals of English Print- 
ing, 388-90; what form a Full-Dress 
Catalogue should take, 391; help al- 
ready given, 3928q.; corrigenda to 
heading Almanacs, 463. 

Siberch, Fobn, The Cambridge University 
Press and, paper by G. J. Gray, 260-3 ; 
date of arrival in Cambridge, 261. 

Sidney’s Arcadia, pirated edition by 
Waldegrave, 183-4, 404 sq. 

Sisson, Charles, paper on Keep the widow 
waking: a lost play by Dekker, 39-57, 
233-59; reviews McKerrow’s Intro- 
duction to Bibliography, 478-80. 

Sparke, Michael, agent for Edinburgh 
books, 193-5. 

Stage and cases of libel, 39-42. 

Star Chamber cases for libel on stage, 39- 
43. 

Stationers’ Company, the Decrees and Ordin- 
ances of the, 1576-1602, paper by W. W. 
Greg, 395-425; leave given by the 
Company for their publication by the 
Society, 395; the Company’s pro- 
cedure and organization, 397-413; 
special questions dealt with, 413-25 ; 
refusals to take office, 398 sq. ; appren- 
ticeships, 399 8q.; regulation of jour- 
neymen, 400-2; the Company’s officers, 
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402 sq.; disputes between members, 
403-5; charitable grants, 406-9; be- 
quests to, 407-10; uses of Hall, 410; 
house property, 409-11; assessment for 
corn-money, 411 sq.; paving done for 
near its stand by Paul’s, 412 sq.; regu- 
lation of type-founding, partnerships, 
&c., 4143 awards in disputes, 414-16 ; 
relations with Privy-Council, 416 sqq. ; 
patents and privileges, 420-3; copy- 
rights, 423 sqq. 

Stationers’ Register, variations in methods 
of entry, 274-83. 

Stirling’s early press, 146. 

Stow, John, grants from Stationers’ Com- 
pany, 414 sq. 

Stubs, Cancels and, paper by R. W. Chap- 
man, 264-8. 

Syms, Valentine, his right to print books 
formerly Bynneman’s, 424. 

Tedder, H. R., on a general Catalogue of 
English Books (—1640), 378. 

Theological works published 1591-4, 291, 
293-4. 

Shanes H., review of M. Bollert’s Leder- 
schnitthande des XIV. Fabrbunderts, 138- 
41. 

Thomas, Thomas, first official University 
Printer at Cambridge, 263. 

Tindall, Nathaniel, and his story, part of 
the plot of Keep the widow waking, 43, 

—7. 
Tothill, alternative spelling for Tottell, 


199. 
Tottell, Richard—his life and work, paper 
by H. J. Byrom, 199-232; apprentice 
to Middleton, 200; acquired H. 
Smithe’s printing-house, 200; associa- 
tions with law printers, 200-13, 220- 
303 prosperity under Mary, 203-5; 
connexion with W. Rastell, 205 ;_ prints 
More’s works, 205 ; his methods, 207— 
9; his monopolies challenged, 209-12 ; 
member of Stationers’ Company, 212-13, 
398 sq. ; attempts to start a paper-mill, 
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215-16; as a landowner, 216-18; his 
family, 218; his connexions with C. 
Barker, 211, 218-19, 225-9; his non- 
legal printing, 213-15, 230-2; his Mis- 
cellany, 232. 

Tottell, Wm., and his struggle for the 
Abridgement, 225-9. 

Trent, Prof. W. P., his conjecture of a 
re-editing of Robinson Crusoe, 70-1. 
Type differences for scholarly and popular 

readers, 283-4. 

Utrecht, leave of residence granted to 
Caxton, 431-5. 

Vautrollier, T., his printing relations with 
Scotland, 152-3, 182. 

Vidoue, Pierre, influenced by Basle 
printers, 357, 358, 360. 

Waddell, H., her Wandering Scholars, 
noticed, 374-5. 

Waldegrave, R., and the Scottish book 
trade, 154-5, 183-4. 

Warboys, Witches of, 275, 291-2. 

Ward, B. M., letter on A bundreth sundrie 
flowres, 123-7; Dr. Greg’s answer, 127- 
30. 

Ward, Roger, press and type defaced for 
irregular printing, 417 sq. 

Warner, William, Roger Ward punished 
for printing his Albion’s England, 


417. 

Watkins, Richard, prints The birth of man- 
kind, 22, 23, 35. 

Wayland, John, and his printing under 
Mary, 204. 

Webster, John, as collaborator with Dek- 
ker, 243, 247-8 ; connexion with Mar- 
ston’s plays, 346. 

Wechel, Chrestien, succeeds Conrad Resch 
in Paris, 359. 

Westminster Abbey, entries of Caxton’s 
payments of rent to, 452-4. 

W bitchurch compartment, The, in London 

and Mexico, paper by L. E. Osborne, 

303-11; its history in Mexico, 304-6 ; 

in London, 303-4, 306-7; connecting 
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links, 309-11; note by A. W. Pollard, 


375-6. 

Whitefelde, John, compiler of catalogue 
of Dover Priory, 74; indexed books in 
the Library, 75 ; translation of his pre- 
faces, 77-9; classification, 81; his 
index discussed, 81-115. 

Wills of Scottish printers and booksellers, 
156-81. 

Wilson, F. P., his Plague in Shakespeare's 
London, noticed, 365-6. 


| Wolf, John, contracts with Stationers’ 

Company, 402 ; occupies rooms at their 
Hall, 409; probably had a press there, 
410; debt remitted, 424. 

Wynn (of Gwydir) papers, 1515-1600, 
Calendar of, reviewed, 366-7. 

Year’ sW ork in English Studies, VI, noticed, 
374- 

Yetsweirt, Charles, relations with Tottell, 
220, 223, 227-30; privilege for law 
printing, 419. 








